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Brown  Lyes 

Brown  eyes  that  flash  beneath, 
Dark  lashes  seem  to  tell 
Of  romance  to  be  sought 
And  found  beneath  their  spell. 


Brown  eyes  that  sparkle  with 
A  happy  heart’s  bright  fire: 
That  smile  up  into  mine 
And  all  my  acts  inspire. 


Brown  eyes  that  ever  haunt  me 
Whate’er  I  chance  to  do: 

That  make  each  hour  seem  endless 
’Till  I’m  again  with  you. 


Francis  H.  Higgins. 


An  Autmn  Morning 

by 

C.  Glynn  Fraser 

IT  is  a  sharp  morning  in  autumn.  The  big,  lonely  sun,  slowly  ris¬ 
ing,  is  just  beginning  to  peek  over  the  eastern  hills,  making  a  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  treetops  against  its  redness. 

Some  rays  creep  through  the  forest  and  fall  on  the  thin  skim-ice 
of  a  pond,  now  a  huge  mirror  for  Old  Sol,  last  night,  for  Diana,  and 
bounce  back  in  every  direction.  The  blueberry  bushes,  the  lambkills, 
and  bullrushes,  the  sun  glancing  off  their  frost-covered  limbs  and 
leaves,  are  changed  into  a  field  of  freshly  upturned  diamonds. 

In  this  crisp,  clear  morning  air,  everything  seems  still  asleep.  The 
trees,  without  flicker  of  leaf  or  needle,  stand  tall  and  silent,  players 
in  a  great  tableau  presented  very  seldom.  The  maples,  poplars,  and 
birches,  gaunt,  gray  skeletons  against  the  dark  firs,  hemlocks  and  pines, 
are  almost  leafless;  but  Mother  Nature,  in  her  generosity  and  love 
of  beauty,  has  left  a  few,  hanging  here  and  there,  where  only  she  could 
choose,  tinted  with  the  colors  that  she  alone  knows  how  to  mix. 

Gazing  on  this  holy  scene,  breathing  the  pure  air,  feeling  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  morn,  sensing  the  peace  and  serenity  of  God  in  His  beauty 
and  glory,  gives  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness.  The 
sanctity  of  the  dawn  thrills  and  inspires  with  hopefulness,  elevating 
that  spirit,  that  soul  within  us,  so  thirsty  for  God  and  His  lovely 
beauty,  His  beautiful  love. 

Through  the  forest  comes  that  feeling — that  peculiarly  indescrib¬ 
able  sensitiveness — telling  the  animal  folk  are  awakening ;  the  fall  of 
an  acorn,  the  ruffle  of  unseen  wings,  the  soft  thud  of  hidden  feet. 

Then,  to  assure  one  that  all  is  real,  a  lone  black  crow,  seeming  by 
its  ungraceful  actions  to  enjoy  the  cold  air,  flies  silently  over  the  tree- 
tops,  not  daring  to  gawk  even  a  single,  grating  “caw.”  The  country 
folk  say,  “One  crow  brings  sorrow,”  but  this  morning  contradicts  it. 

The  sun,  climbing  slowly  while  a  dreamer  and  poet  feels  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  joyful  scene,  is  high  in  the  heavens  now.  Its  rays,  waxing 
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warmer,  begin  to  melt  the  frost  on  the  cramped  bushes,  causing  them 
to  spring  into  place  with  soft  cracklings  throughout  forest  and  pas¬ 
ture.  These  slight  noises  seem  to  be  the  signal  for  awakening  life.  For 
no  sooner  do  they  start  than  does  the  sharp,  piercing  cry  of  that  mis¬ 
chief-maker,  the  bluejay,  cut  the  still  air,  to  be  answered  by  the  fitful 
“caw,  caw,”  of  the  emboldened  crow.  Immediately  is  heard  the  bla¬ 
tant  blast  of  the  whistle  of  some  train  thundering  past  in  the  distance. 
Then,  the  dull,  irregular  clang  of  ox-bells,  growing  louder  and  louder, 
to  show  finally  a  cart  and  men. 


The  Way  of  Life 

by 

Edward  5.  Ryan 

ANYONE  who  could  have  observed  Mrs.  Murphy  that  morning 
would  have  realized  that  she  was  very  happy  and  quite  ex¬ 
cited.  Her  plump  face  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  reserved 
bliss.  Reserved — because  Mrs.  Murphy  would  not  admit  to  herself  that 
she  was  either  unusually  happy  or  excited.  She  was  somewhat  of  a 
stoic.  She  never  allowed  great  happiness  or  great  tragedy  to  impress 
her  to  a  great  degree.  It  was  fortunate  that  she  didn’t.  Had  Mrs. 
Murphy  been  prostrated  by  each  and  every  tragedy  of  her  calloused 
life,  she  would  not  have  lived  to  be  sixty-three  and  a  grandmother.  It 
was  her  philosophy  to  resist  all  emotion. 

Finally,  the  last  chair  was  dusted  and  the  last  carpet  was  brushed. 
It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she  would  not  go  away  leaving  her 
flat  in  disorder.  She  sighed,  relieved,  as  she  surveyed  with  an  apprais¬ 
ing  eye  the  order  of  her  tiny  home.  It  was  a  cozy  place.  She  enjoyed 
it.  Here  was  the  haven  she  had  dragged  herself  to  each  day  after  the 
long  hard  night  of  scrubbing.  Here  was  the  inspiration  that  had 
caused  her  to  set  her  teeth  each  day,  to  pull  the  black  poke  hat  de¬ 
fiantly  to  one  side  of  her  head  and  hurry  out  to  the  slavery  that  kept 
her  free  and  allowed  her  to  keep  her  pride.  For  Mrs.  Murphy  was  a 
very  proud  woman.  As  she  had  remarked  at  least  once  a  day  to  Mrs. 
Dirzki,  the  Polish  woman  who  did  the  floor  upstairs,  “I  come  of  a 
proud  race,  my  dear.  My  ancestors  were  kings  in  Ireland,  you  know, 
and  this  sort  of  work  is  far,  far  beneath  me.  But  what  can  a  poor 
old  woman  do  these  days,  what  with  all  the  young  people  loafin’  and 
no  jobs  to  be  found  anywhere?” 

The  work  w^s  “far  beneath”  her,  for  Mrs.  Murphy  had  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language.  She  had  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  culture,  and  always  was  very  haughty  and  patronizing  to  the  other 
scrubwomen  in  the  building  whom  she  considered  to  be  her  social  and 
intellectual  inferiors.  They  referred  to  her  secretly  as  the  “Empress,” 
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and  respected  her  very  highly.  They  always  addressed  her  in  a  very 
respectful  way,  and  even  consulted  her  on  many  of  their  problems. 

But,  now,  they  seemed  to  her  to  be  very  remote.  Of  course,  she 
would  return  and  visit  them  occasionally. 

There !  She  was  dressed.  One  last  twitch  at  the  black  poke  hat, 
one  last  pat  at  the  wrinkless  shine  of  her  black  satin  dress,  and  she 
was  ready  to  face  the  world. 

She  was  taking  only  a  few  essential  things  with  her.  She  must 
not  seem  too  ready!  She  smiled,  shrewdly.  It  was  very  wise  to  keep 
the  flat  until  her  son  Pat  definitely  invited  her  to  occupy  his  beautiful 
new  home.  Not  that  he  wouldn’t,  of  course,  but  she  must  not  let  him 
think  that  she  expected  him  to.  When  he  had  done  that,  she  could 
easily  return,  close  her  flat,  give  up  her  job  for  good,  and  announce 
to  all  her  friends  that  she  was  going  to  live  with  her  wealthy  son. 

“You  know,  he  made  a  great  fortune  on  the  international  lottery!” 
Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  if  she  simply  declared,  casually :  “Oh, 
yes — didn’t  I  tell  you?  Sure,  my  son  is  very  wealthy,  indade.  I’m 
going  to  live  with  him.” 

She  locked  the  door  and  carefully  descended  the  four  flights  of 
stairs. 

Once  settled  in  the  train,  she  began  to  think  the  whole  matter 
over.  Pat  would  be  glad  to  see  her!  He  had  wanted  her  to  live 
with  him  and  his  wife  and  three  children  after  her  husband  had  died. 
Then  she  had  refused,  because  she  knew  how  frightfully  poor  Pat  and 
his  wife  were.  To  save  them  the  burden  of  providing  for  her,  she  had 
remained  in  the  city,  and  scrubbed  offices  for  a  living.  Pat  did  not 
know  that.  She  had  told  him  that  her  husband  had  left  enough  money 
to  provide  for  her.  That  was  not  true.  Pat  Murphy,  Sr.,  had  left 
barely  enough  money  to  bury  himself  decently. 

And  then,  two  weeks  ago,  had  come  the  good  news.  Pat  had  won 
first  prize  in  an  international  lottery.  The  prize  was  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  at  once  bought  a  beautiful  home,  an 
automobile,  and  other  luxuries.  He  had  invited  his  mother  to  visit 
him.  He  was  dazed  by  the  unhoped-for  largesse  that  had  fallen  to 
him  from  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

So,  when  he  greeted  his  mother,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  was  somewhat  surpriesd  at  his  behavior.  He  hardly  gave  her  an 
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opportunity  to  speak, — she  who  was  used  to  being  an  oracle  among  her 
fellow-workers.  He  rushed  her  from  room  to  room  of  his  new  home, 
his  wife  and  children  enlarging  upon  whatever  he  said. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  somewhat  bewildered.  This  was  not  what  she 
had  looked  for.  Alone,  at  last,  in  the  elaborate  guest-room,  she  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  hurried  through  a  department  store  by  an  ardent 
salesman.  However,  she  felt  she  should  not  judge  Pat  too  harshly. 
After  all,  he  didn’t  mean  to  be  rude  to  her.  He  was  simply  overcome 
by  his  wonderful  good  fortune.  But,  he  had  said  nothing  to  her  about 
her  coming  to  live  with  him.  Well,  that  would  come  later.  It  was 
now  time  for  dinner. 

Here,  Pat  and  his  wife  declared  they  had  a  surprise  for  her.  Now, 
they  would  invite  her  to  live  with  them !  Never  again  would  she  have 
to  scrub  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  In  her  old  age  she  would 
live  in  luxury. 

However,  that  was  not  the  surprise.  Pat  and  his  wife  were  going 
to  Europe.  They  wanted  her  to  stay  with  their  children  in  the  new 
home,  as  a  sort  of  nursemaid.  “You  know  how  fond  the  children  are 
of  you,  mother,”  Pat  informed  her. 

“You  may  as  well.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  hold  you  in  the 
city.  We  expect  to  be  gone  three  months,  and  then  you  can  go  back 
to  your  apartment  that  you’re  so  fond  of.  The  change  will  do  you 
good !  ”  His  wife  was  almost  eloquent. 

So,  they  wanted  her  to  be  a  servant  for  them !  Mrs.  Murphy  said 
nothing.  She  sat  very  erect,  listening  to  the  plans  for  the  European 
trip.  She  was  terribly  hurt.  Why  didn’t  they  take  her  with  them? 
She  had  always  dreamed  of  traveling.  Why  didn’t  they  ask  her  to 
come  to  live  with  them  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  instead  of  just  for  a 
visit  of  convenience  ?  She  ate  very  little.  She  seemed  to  herself,  sud¬ 
denly,  to  be  very  old  and  quite  helpless, — she  who  was  always  so  vig¬ 
orous  and  capable!  She  thought  with  envy  of  the  scrubwomen  she 
had  worked  with.  They  were  reasonably  happy.  They  were  con¬ 
tented  with  their  lot.  They  had  no  wealthy  relatives  to  treat  them 
unkindly.  Oh,  if  she  had  never  left  them !  For  she  was  beginning  to 
feel  as  if  she  were  caught  in  a  trap.  Pat  and  his  wife  took  her  silence 
as  an  agreement  to  their  plans  for  her.  She  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  she  should  emphatically  refuse  to  stay. 
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They  would  do  their  best  to  persuade  her.  They  knew  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  safer  with  her  than  with  a  hired  girl.  Well,  they  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  realize  that  she,  a  descendant  of  the  first  kings  of  Ire¬ 
land,  had  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  blood,  of  her  ancestors  !  She  cut 
short  their  petty  planning,  as  something  seemed  to  snap  within  her. 
Rising  from  the  table,  in  cold  anger,  her  heart  broken,  she  went  to  her 
room,  knocking  aside  the  restraining  arm  of  her  amazed  son.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  minute  to  gather  together  the  few  things  she  had  brought. 

Haughtily,  without  a  word  to  Pat  or  his  wife,  she  left  the  house. 
Her  son  rushed  after  her.  It  was  useless.  Hailing  a  taxi,  she  was  soon 
at  the  station.  In  a  few  hours  ,  she  reached  the  city.  Another  taxi 
and  she  was  at  her  flat. 

With  a  sigh  of  complete  weariness,  she  closed  the  door  and 
dropped  the  suitcase  on  the  spotless  floor.  Here  was  peace.  She  re¬ 
moved  the  black  poke  hat  and  the  glittering  black  satin.  She  lay 
down  on  her  bed,  fanning  herself.  Thank  heaven  she  was  home! 
What  a  terrible  disappointment!  And  Pat  her  only  son,  too!  Well, 
that  was  the  way  of  the  world.  Surely  she,  who  had  gone  through  so 
much,  wasn’t  surprised  at  this  newest  blow!  Yet,  she  was  old.  To¬ 
night  she  felt  elder  than  ever, — older  even  than  she  had  felt  when 
Pat,  Sr.,  had  died.  - 

She  wondered  what  she  would  tell  the  other  scrubwomen.  After 
all,  they  needn’t  guess  the  truth.  She  had  told  them  that  her  grand¬ 
son  was  ill  and  that  she  must  go  to  see  him.  So,  unless  they  sus¬ 
pected  from  her  behavior,  they  would  never  know.  Still,  she  might 
tell  Mrs.  Dorski.  The  little  Polish  woman  was  very  understanding. 
Yes,  she  would  tell  her !  Confidence  might  help  to  allay  the  pain.  They 
could  talk  it  over  together.  Mrs.  Dorzki  would  understand.  She  had 
had  lots  of  troubles  herself.  With  this  comforting  thought  and  with 
the  realization  that  she  was  in  her  own  flat  again, — free, — she  fell 
asleep,  a  happy  smile  on  her  tearstained  face. 

A  day  later,  the  doctor,  summoned  by  the  janitor,  declared,  with 
a  professional  grimace  that  masked  his  unprofessional  doubt:  “Oh! 
yes,  indeed, — the  heart.  Hm,  yes,  a  very  weak  heart.  Some  strain  un¬ 
doubtedly  caused  her  death.  Yet,  how  happy  she  looks!  Surely,  she 
has  found  peace.” 

He  was  never  to  know  how  correct  his  diagnosis  had  been. 


Portrait 


by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 


THEY  live  in  a  tired  little  tenement,  in  a  worn  old  neighborhood 
just  at  the  end  of  a  great  bridge. 

There  are  five  of  them.  There  is  Jacqueline,  who  used  to 
be  Anna.  There  is  Helene,  who  was  christened  Helen.  There  is  Joyce, 
who  was  Jenny.  And  Michael,  who  remains  Michael. 

He  is  the  youngest.  “Poor  Michael,”  and  his  consumption.  It 
gnaws  on  and  on.  Nights  he  cannnot  sleep  age  him  fiercely.  People 
think  him  the  eldest. 

And  then  there  is  the  mother. 


She  is  a  weary  mother.  She,  like  her  son,  looks  past  her  years. 
The  father  has  died  long  ago.  Life  has  been  hard.  The  daughters’ 
desire  for  clothes  and  the  gay  life  over  the  bridge  have  filled  her,  body 
and  soul,  with  many  an  ache.  And  then  Michael. 

Like  his  father,  he  has  never  been  well.  And,  like  his  father,  he 
loves  her  more  than  anyone  else  in  this  world. 

The  daughters  are  not  like  the  father — nor  like  herself.  The 
daughters  are  not  bad.  She  has  never  called  them  bad .  But  girls  n^w 
need  so  much.  They  have  to  be  so  pretty,  so  gay. 

It  is  the  life  over  the  bridge. 

Her  life  began  on  the  tenement  side  and,  as  far  as  she  is  con¬ 
cerned  herself,  is  to  end  there.  Over  on  the  other  side  has  grown  a  new 
world.  The  theatres,  dance-halls,  night-clubs,  and  all  those  things  so 
foreign  to  her  homely  life  are  part  of  a  mysterious  realm  to  which  she 
has  never  ventured. 

She  went  to  work  early  in  life.  She  worked  “out.”  Over  the 
shore  way,  she  has  rubbed,  scrubbed,  and  polished  for  the  well-to-do. 
Her  ways  have  never  led  to  the  world  over  the  bridge. 

But  her  daughters  seem  to  be  there  always.  By  day,  they  work 
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in  a  great  five-and-ten-cent  store.  And  by  night,  they  dance  and  lead 
the  joyous  life. 

She  is  not  old  enough  to  be  an  old  lady.  She  will  never  be,  to 
anyone  but  her  son,  a  lovable  one.  The  environment  of  her  life  has 
done  nothing  to  make  her  sweet.  The  daughters  are  forever  calling 
her  a  “tongue  lasher,”  a  “nagger.”  She  is  a  gray  goose. 

When  her  daughters  began  to  make  a  living,  she  ceased  her  slav¬ 
ing  for  them. 

“It  is  time,”  she  said,  “to  take  a  rest.”  She  was  almost  worn  out. 

They  hadn’t  said  much  about  it  then.  They  don’t  now.  Still,  she 
knows  that  they  do  not  care  so  much  about  sharing  their  pay  en¬ 
velopes  with  her  every  payday  night.  But  she  makes  them.  It  is 
only  right. 

She  loves  the  daughters  in  a  way.  She  is  their  mother.  She  loves 
them  in  the  only  way  that  she  can,  and  sometimes  she  wonders  how  or 
why  she  does  it. 

Michael  is  getting  worse.  She  must  stay  with  him.  She  knows 
that  if  it  were  not  for  Michael,  her  poor  sick  Michael,  she  would  keep 
on  working  out,  disregarding  any  ideas  of  resting,  until  she  broke 
apart,  a  snapped  mainspring. 

“Ma!”  calls  Jacqueline,  who  used  to  be  Anna,  “Hurry  along  the 
supper !  I’ve  got  a  date  at  seven” 

“Ma!”  yells  Jenny-called-Joyce,  “How  about  some  dinner?  I’m 
dancing  in  a  contest  tonight.” 

“Ma!”  shrieks  Helene,  who  was  christened  Helen,  “Is  supper 
ready  yet?  I’ve  got  to  hurry.” 

It  is  rush,  rush  all  the  time.  There  never  seems  to  be  a  moment’s 
rest.  She  often  thinks  that  she  did  less  work  when  she  worked  out. 

“Now,”  she  is  continually  saying  to  herself,  “if  it  wasn’t  for  my 
poor  Michael - ” 

T)  OOR  Michael  sits  in  his  room  almost  all  day  long,  before  the  only 
*  window  in  the  tenement  that  sees  the  rising  sun.  He  knows  nothing 
of  ultra-violet  rays,  but  finds  the  sun  a  very  pleasant  thing. 

He  sits  for  hours  by  the  window.  He  gazes  down  upon  the  little 
dirty  world  that  spreads  itself  beneath  him,  and  reflects  upon  its  won- 
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ders  in  deep  consumptive  contemplation.  He  sees  in  it  more  than 
others  see.  He  loves  to  talk  of  all  he  looks  upon  and  of  all  he  dreams 
into  that  miserable  little  world.  His  descriptions  of  all  that  happen 
day  by  day  beneath  him  are  rhymed  with  the  coordination  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher  and  the  fancy  of  a  dreamer. 

The  mother  is  usually  the  only  one  to  hear  him.  The  daughters 
are  scarcely  ever  home,  and  when  they  are,  do  not  care  for  anything 
quiet,  contemplative,  whimsical.  Theirs  are  noisy  gods.  Their 
life  is  colored  with  the  fire  of  the  red  rose. 

They  do  not  notice  that  his  stories  have  become  more  searching. 
They  do  not  know  that  he  will  soon  die.  Into  their  hearts  has  crept 
no  comprehension  of  his  fading  life.  They  do  not  know  what  the 
mother  knows. 

The  sun  comes  up  each  morning.  The  dawns  are  brighter.  The 
days  pass  and  are  followed  by  restless  nights.  Nights  so  calm  that 
they  are  pierced  with  vague  eagernesses.  His  thoughts  are  filled  with 
the  sun’s  intensity  and  the  delicacy  of  the  stars.  Almost  before  she 
hears  their  expression,  she  feels  them  creasing  her  worn  heart. 

She  sits  by  his  side,  rocking  for  hour  on  hour,  trembling  far  into 
the  night. 

She  lets  her  thoughts  become  mingled  with  his.  She  feels  her 
whole  heart  change. 

Long  after  he  has  gone  to  sleep,  she  says  to  herself,  “He  is  mine, 
mine.  He  is  within  my  heart.  God  will  not  take  him  from  me. 

“I  have  borne  him.  I  have  given  him  life.  I  have  loved  him,  and 
he  has  loved  me.  I  have  loved  him  more  than  I  have  loved  myself. 
He  has  loved  me  more  than  his  own  life.  We  are  each  other  and  we 
are  not  each  other. 

“I  am  his  mother.  I  am  their  mother.  In  my  heart,  God  has 
put  a  dream  of  love.  In  my  heart  there  is  so  much  love  for  each  child 
that  I  have  borne.  In  every  woman’s  heart  there  is  so  much  love  for 
each  child  that  lives  within  her,  and  is  born. 

“That  is  mother  love. 

“And  for  each  beat  of  love  that  a  child  gives  to  his  mother,  she 
returns  it  doubled.  That  I  have  heard  from  my  own  mother. 

“And  so  I  am  made. 
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“How  I  have  waited !  My  love  has  raved,  mad  with  impatience, 
for  all  these  years,  waiting  for  my  daughters’  love. 

“Love  demands  love.  That  has  been  ordained. 

“My  love  has  demanded  in  vain.  They,  my  stern  and  harsh  daugh¬ 
ters,  have  been  too  selfish.  That  has  not  been  ordained.  It  has  come 
about. 

“But,  My  Son!  Oh,  My  Son,  I  have  given  you  everything!  I 
have  given  you  all,  and  I  have  rejoiced.  For  you  have  been  worthy. 
You  have  been  what  only  one  creature  in  an  age  is.  You  have  been 
worthy  of  your  mother’s  love. 

“And  I  have  returned  all  the  love  that  you  have  given  me,  doubled. 
No!  I  have  more  than  doubled.  I  have  given  you  all  that  I  should 
have  given  my  daughters,  had  they  given  me  their  love. 

“I  have  given  you  everything. 

“I  have  given  you  more  than  I  was  formed  to.  I  have  given  you 
more  than  you  could  ever  expect.  I  have  rejoiced  to  give  it.  Oh, 
how  I  have  rejoiced! 

“I  have  rejoiced  while  my  heart  has  been  breaking — for  I  have 
remembered  my  daughters. 

“You  are  worthy,  My  Son,  you  are  worthy.  I  have  understood 
your  stories.  I  have  lived  your  life. 

“You  are  within  my  heart. 

“You  are  not  yet  born - ” 

And  she  rocks,  back  and  forth,  into  the  cold  bosom  of  the  night. 

A  month  passes.  The  daughters  realize  that  their  brother  will 
die  soon.  They  sympathize  a  little.  They  bring  him,  occasionally, 
flowers  and  fruit.  They  think  it  for  the  better  that  he  should  die. 
They  think  it  for  the  better  that  all  sickly  people  should  die. 

The  neighbors  begin  to  come  in.  .  .  . 

THE  funeral  is  over.  The  mother  is  dressed  in  black. 

The  daughters  feel  a  little  freer.  Michael  has  caused  them  to 
feel  ashamed  at  times.  Not  distinctly,  for  they  never  feel  anything 
worthwhile  distinctly.  Their  life  is  a  cloud,  a  low  cloud;  a  bright 
cloud  at  times,  but  always  a  cloud.  Michael  used  to  signify  some¬ 
thing  higher.  Not  understanding  it,  they  do  not  care  to  think  about  it. 
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The  mother,  they  think,  will  soon  get  over  her  sadness.  Then 
everything  will  be  a  little  smoother.  The  mother  will  not  be  worry¬ 
ing.  She  will  not  be  nagging,  so  always  severe. 

And  somehow  or  other,  Michael’s  passing  makes  them  think  more 
about  their  mother.  They  decide  to  prepare  the  breakfast  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

They  think  it  will  make  her  feel  better,  this  show  of  housework. 
And  maybe  they  know  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  cook  the  morning 
meal. 

She  is  in  Michael’s  room.  She  has  slept  there.  She  has  dreamed, 
on  the  night  before  he  left  her,  that  he  had  slept  next  to  her  heart 
again.  The  night  after  the  funeral,  she  has  gone  to  sleep  sitting  the 
night  through  in  his  chair.  She  wants  to  dream  of  him  again. 

“Ma!”  whispers  Jacqueline,  “Breakfast’s  ready!” 

“Ma!”  says  Jenny-called-Joyce,  “Breakfast’s  ready!” 

“Ma!”  calls  Helene,  “Breakfast’s  ready!” 

They  knock.  No  answer.  They  knock  again,  and  open  the  door. 

The  rising  sun  is  flooding  the  room.  She  is  asleep  in  Michael’s 
chair.  Her  head  is  in  the  place  where  his  had  rested  as  he  looked  up 
at  the  pensive  stars.  Her  arms  are  on  the  rests  where  his  had  lain 
so  long.  And  over  her  heart,  where  her  hands  are  lightly  clasping  one 
another,  the  sun  is  shining  generously. 

They  touch  her.  She  does  not  move.  They  are  dimly  aware  that 
she  is  dead. 

Down  her  cheek  is  creeping  a  lone  tear.  It  has  a  forlorn  look,  and 
yet  it  has  caught  a  ray  of  the  sun. 

They  watch  it  as  it  flows  slowly,  and  falls  from  her  cheek.  They 
begin  to  cry  hysterically,  kissing  her  calloused  hands  with  a  profusion 
of  empty  caresses. 


Yesterday  I  Came  Upon  a  Rose 

Yesterday  I  roamed  through  books  of  fancy, 

Rare  old  tomes  and  musty  folios, 

And  there  amid  the  shrivelled  leaves  of  romance — 
Yesterday  I  came  upon  a  rose. 


Petals  sere  and  old  and  crumbled, 

In  your  dust  of  long-lost  years, 

Can  you  speak  and  sing  with  laughter? 

Or  must  you  weep? — sad  pearls  of  tears.  .  .  . 


Tell  us  not  of  sweethearts’  quarrels, 

Broken  hearts,  and  bitter,  burning  scorn! 
Rather,  say  they  kissed  forgiving — 

Perhaps  your  stem  has  never  borne  the  thorn? 


L’Envoie 

I  thought  that  I  could  never  hold  my  course 
On  this  mad  stream  of  life,  as  on  it  flows. 
But,  yesterday  we  met,  and  as  we  parted, — 
Yesterday  I  came  upon  a  rose.  .  .  . 


John  P.  Farricy. 


On  Having  Arrived  at  the  Age  of  Twenty 

The  fleeting  years  fly  swiftly  past,  and  now, 

Truly,  twenty  years  I’ve  lived  on  earth ! 

I  needs  must  contemplate  awhile  my  worth 
And  what  Nature  did  in  me  endow. 


In  twenty  years  I’ve  lived  a  life,  I  trow, 

As  ample  as  did  any  twenty  girth: 

With  sorrow  filled  as  well  with  blithesome  mirth. 
These  rolling  years  have  shown  me  East’s  Li  Po, 


And  Omar,  Horace,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
And  famous  others  that  have  helped  to  show 
Me  truths  through  gods  and  men,  however  odd 


Their  means;  and  now  I  thank  them  that  I  know 
A  little  more,  by  what  they  made  me  hear, 
How  one  must  pray  to  find  the  Faith  of  God. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


My  5weet  Perplexity 

There  flowed  in  the  heart  of  a  wood  run  wild 
A  stream  that  was  laughing  and  free, 

That  randomed  and  rambled  and  rippled  along 
To  the  tune  of  a  lisping,  lilting  song 
To  the  tune  of  a  hushing,  luring  song 
A  low  song  sung  to  me. 


I  wandered  at  eve  to  the  wonderful  wood 
To  a  bower  secluded  and  still, 

And  I  waited  clasped  in  the  reeds’  embrace 
Where  the  moonlight  caressed  the  waves’  soft  face 
And  heard  the  melody  of  the  place 
And  the  song  of  the  rushing  rill. 


“When  the  North  winds  sweep  o’er  a  winter’s  night 
Blinding  the  eyes  of  me. 

Crushing  with  ruthless  teeth  my  breast, 

Cracking  the  musk  and  the  beaver’s  nest 
1  must  my  agony  suppress 
And  flow  on  down  to  the  sea . 


/  float  beneath  the  siren  skies 
Of  summer’s  dreaming  lethargy. 

And  though  the  plover  tribute  brings 
And  ‘Stay,  Oh  Stay *  the  white  wren  sings 
I  must  not  pause  for  pleasant  things 
But  flow  on  down  to  the  sea. 


No,  April  dear,  I  cannot  stop 
November  threats  are  vain  to  me 
I  cannot  wait,  I  must,  must  go, 

There  is  a  voice  that  whispers  ‘Flow, — 
Flow, — and  flow  until  you  know 
That  you  have  found  the  sea.’” 


I  stayed  by  the  side  of  the  sibilant  stream 
While  the  strains  of  its  melody 
Fled  from  the  threads  of  starry  light 
Away  on  a  ladder  of  moonbeams  bright — 
Away,  away,  away  to  the  voice  of  the  night — 
And  the  night  said  “Hope !”  to  me. 


By  your  waters,  O  River,  I  wait  for  my  Love 
As  you  sing  on  your  way  to  the  sea. 

I  try  to  hope — but  I  wonder.  .  .  . 

Will  she  ever  come  back  to  me? 


John  McIntyre. 


Architect 


Long  ago  in  happy  days  of  childhood, 
Whose  memories  will  haunt  me  evermore, 
I  schemed  in  flitting  dreams  of  fancy, 

As  I  played  with  blocks  upon  the  floor. 


In  those  care-free  days,  without  a  worry 
Building  houses  held  life’s  greatest  thrill; 

And  though  those  fleeting  days  too  quickly  vanished 
I  would  keep  a-building  houses  still. 

I  would  not  build  a  small,  a  tiny  cottage, 

Beside  a  singing  stream,  where  Naiads  play; 

Nor  would  I  build  a  cool  and  cozy  love-nest, 

Where  Apollo  reins  his  steeds  to  close  the  day. 

I  would  not  build  a  home  with  sunken  garden, 

Or  one  quite  filled  with  every  antique  rare; 

I  would  not  build  a  quaint  and  fairy  castle, 

Or  one  like  lovers  build  up  in  the  air. 

For  what  I’d  build  would  be  but  plain  and  simple, 
Not  made  of  knotted  oak  or  common  sod; 

But  in  my  heart  I’d  build  a  sacred  dwelling — 

And  call  that  house  my  House  of  God. 


Charles  Frazier 


Francesco  D’Ascesi 

by 

John  J.  Wright 

THE  purpose  of  this  glimpse  at  the  life  of  Francis  of  Assisi  is  not 
biographical.  Biographies,  be  they  the  studied  tomes  of  the 
popular  Herr  Ludwig  or  the  more  casual  papers  of  Mister 
Bradford,  seem  to  the  writer  quite  to  miss  their  point.  The  average 
biography  imparts  to  us  every  conceivable  intelligence  with  the  single 
and  singular  exception  of  the  only  one  in  which  we  are  particularly 
interested.  It  consists  ordinarily  in  a  stylistic  presentation  of  accumu¬ 
lated  names  and  dates  and  events;  its  writer  is  furiously  engaged  in 
the  apparently  mighty  task  of  acquainting  us  with  an  infinite  host  of 
interesting  but  irrelevant  trifles,  such,  for  example,  as  where  his  sub¬ 
ject  was  born,  and  of  whom,  and  whence  came  his  parents,  and  whence 
theirs,  and  who  was  king,  and  why  he  rather  than  some  one  else.  We 
learn  when  the  subject  went  here  and  when  there,  whom  he  saw  on 
each  occasion,  what  they  said,  and  in  what  clothes  they  said  it.  We 
know  where  and  at  what  o’clock,  how  and  in  the  presence  of  whom  the 
subject  died,  though  we  close  the  book  with  no  glimmer  of  why  he  ever 
bothered  living.  The  weakness  of  the  next  biography  you  pick  up  and 
the  last  one  you  laid  down  most  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  who 
reads  it  turns  the  last  detail-freighted  page  with  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  almost  everything  about  the  subject,  from  his  private  prefer¬ 
ences  in  clothes,  colors,  or  creeds,  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  his 
daily  goings  in  and  goings  out — things  which  are  little  of  anyone’s 
business — but  with  no  ideas  on  the  only  thing  we  have  every  right  to 
know  about  the  man  whose  life  we  read ;  why  we  should  bother  read¬ 
ing  about  him,  how  his  life  has  affected  ours ;  in  short,  who  the  man 
is.  It  is  as  though  we  received  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  man 
who  wished  to  acquaint  us  with  some  third  party  and  who  faithfully 
recorded  in  his  letter,  the  height,  weight,  color,  and  geneology  of  his 
friend,  a  list  of  his  clubs,  his  friends,  his  hobbies,  and  his  diseases, 
plus  an  anthology  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  since  the  dawn  of 
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the  days  of  his  life — but  neglected  for  some  mad  reason  to  mention  the 
gentleman’s  name  or  drop  any  inkling  of  why  we  should  bother  to  open 
the  door  when  he  called. 

The  biographical  studies  of  Francis  of  Assisi  have  suffered  from 
this  same  defect.  There  are  usually  ten  pages  of  Assisi  to  every  one  of 
Francis,  five  chapters  of  where  things  came  to  pass  to  every  line  of 
why.  Everyone  who  has  read  one  of  the  standard  lives  of  Saint  Fran¬ 
cis  knows,  as  he  knows  his  multiplication  tables  almost  every  move  the 
mystic  made,  yet  he  who  appreciates  the  significance  of  even  the  major 
deeds  of  Francis  is  a  refreshing  rarity.  That  is  why  most  of  the 
stories  about  Francis  strike  modern  readers  as  ridiculous  and  why 
Francis  himself  is  probably  considered  mildly  demented  by  most  of 
the  readers  of  the  books  about  him.  The  non-Catholic  world  (and  a 
goodly  part  of  the  Catholic)  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  three 
Orders  Francis  founded  except  why  he  founded  them.  It  hears  with  a 
suppressed  smile  the  legends  that  have  clustered  round  his  memory, 
and  is  so  busy  criticising  their  probability  that  it  utterly  misses  the 
tremendous  significance  of  the  fact  that  legends  have  gathered  about 
his  name  and  the  even  more  significant  fact  that  those  legends  have 
been  the  sort  of  legends  that  they  are.  It  knows  everything  about  the 
life  and  literature  of  Francis  except  the  point  of  each.  Probably  that’s 
the  only  reason  why  it  bothers  with  him. 

Yet  bother  with  him  it  certainly  does.  There  is  no  legend  in  the 
lore  around  Saint  Francis  more  marvelous  than  the  fact  of  his  endur¬ 
ing  fame.  What  can  be  the  intangible  something  that  binds  Francis, 
the  medieval  mystic,  with  the  modern  mind  is  a  problem  none  shall 
satisfactorily  dismiss  in  the  face  of  the  story  of  Francis.  An  unlettered, 
nervous,  erratic  son  of  a  medieval  merchant  causes  a  passing  furore  in 
the  hillside  town  of  which  his  family  is  an  ancient  fixture  by  his  ab¬ 
normal  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a  son’s  obligation  to  his  father  when  it 
conflicts  with  what  he  conceives  as  his  obligation  to  his  soul  and  its 
Maker.  There  is  some  little  talk,  a  conference  or  two  with  local  ordi¬ 
naries,  and  the  matter  is  apparently  settled.  The  son  quits  his  father’s 
house  and  roams  the  countryside,  singing  canticles,  dividing  the  few 
garments  he  possesses  with  chance  beggars,  mending  decaying  shrines, 
and  talking  some  arrant  nonsense  about  his  Lady  Poverty  and  his 
Brother,  the  Wolf,  and  his  Sister,  the  Moon.  With  wonted  eccen- 
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tricities  he  dies,  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  still  talking  in  riddles.  Seven 
centuries  pass.  A  thousand  pilgrims  from  an  age  of  reason  and  rigor¬ 
ous  practicability  wend  their  way  to  the  hillside  town  to  admire  the 
frescoes  in  which  one  of  the  world’s  geniuses  has  immortally  recorded 
the  irrational  and  impractical  deeds  of  the  itinerant  “troubadour  of 
God.”  A  political  school,  born  of  the  labor  and  social  vexities  of  a 
later  day  and  calling  themselves  Socialists,  attempt,  with  debatable 
validity,  to  link  his  name  with  theirs.  Materialistic  historians  pause 
in  their  chronicles  of  medieval  muddle-headedness  and  papal  perversity, 
to  pay  a  hasty  and  shamefaced  bow  to  the  mystic  mystery  that  was 
Francis,  and  the  mysterious  mysticism  that  was  his  philosophy.  A 
dozen  “lives”  and  “interpretations”  of  the  illiterate  ascetic  grace  the 
shelves  of  the  most  staid  book-stores  of  intellectual  and  Puritan  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  London,  clad  in  the  proud 
raiment  of  a  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  rises  in  the  ornate  pul¬ 
pit  of  his  centuries-endowed  cathedral  to  say  of  the  ill-kempt  Catholic 
mendicant  friar,  whose  cathedral  was  the  cosmos  and  whose  congre¬ 
gation  was  the  choirs  of  the  birds,  that  his  influence  on  modern  his¬ 
tory  has  been  equalled  only  by  that  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  riddle  of  this  conquest  of  the  ages  to  say 
that  Francis  has  endured  because  he  was  spectacular.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Francis  was  not  spectacular  in  the  sense  that  the  heroes  of  the 
modern  world  have  been  spectacular.  He  did  not  flee  a  monastery,  as 
Luther  did,  and  preach  the  sort  of  rebellion  men  never  need  preached 
to  them;  rather  his  was  the  very  drab  flight  (by  modern  standards) 
of  a  soul  from  the  sordidness  of  which  civilization  can  be  guilty,  while 
the  rebellion  he  preached  was  the  rebellion  men  have  for  ages  refused 
to  attempt — rebellion  against  those  ancient  masters  the  “medievals” 
in  their  quaint  “stupidity”  knew  as  “the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the 
Devil.”  He  did  not,  however,  preach  with  the  zealous  color  of  Savana- 
rola,  exposing  and  flaying  corruption  wherever  his  untiring  daring 
could  ferret  it  out.  Rather  he  seemed  almost  to  be  reforming  the 
world  casually,  one  might  almost  say  by  chance,  for  so  fired  was  he 
by  his  ideal  he  must  be  consumed  by  it,  must  live  it  every  breathing 
moment,  and  by  living  it  win  others  to  it.  He  was  so  quickened  with 
the  love  of  God  he  could  not  even  preach  it.  The  most  ardent  lover 
is  rarely  articulate. 
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Men  are  remembered  for  the  deeds  they  have  done  and  for  those 
of  their  dreams  which  have  moved  them  to  their  deeds.  The  dream, 
the  ideal,  which  possessed  Francis,  has  suffered  serious  mutilation  at 
the  hands  of  modern  sects,  who  would  establish  consanguinity  with 
the  mystic  by  making  him  a  sort  of  social  service  worker  or  “humani¬ 
tarian,”  who  labored  to  improve  man  along  utilitarian  lines  with  a 
philosophy  of  Brotherhood  and  Service.  These  theories  Francis  not 
only  did  not  practise,  but  would  have  strenuously  opposed.  Francis 
was  not  even  remotely  akin  to  those  agnostic  moderns  who  make  the 
betterment  and  service  of  Man  an  end  in  itself  and  concoct  a  religion 
thereof.  Serve  he  unquestionably  did — for  Francis  is  the  highest  ex¬ 
emplar  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  dictum :  “No  man  has  ever  risen  to  the 
full  stature  of  spiritual  manhood  until  he  has  found  that  it  is  finer  to 
serve  someone  else  than  it  is  to  serve  himself.”  But  Francis  did  not 
serve  Man ;  he  served  men .  He  was  not  guilty  of  that  grotesque  mod¬ 
ern  polytheism  that  sets  the  race  up  for  love,  service,  and  adoration ; 
he  followed  the  ancient  and  orthodox  Christianity  that  serves  and  loves 
its  neighbor.  The  contemporary  idea  seems  to  be  that  we  owe  Man 
service  because  Man  is  divine;  Francis  felt  that  we  owe  men  all  that 
we  do  owe  them  because  men  are  the  creatures  of  the  Divine.  The 
distinction  between  the  attitude  Francis  really  held  and  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  utilitarians  attempt  to  attribute  to  him  may  be  expressed  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  Francis’  love  was  not  an  impersonal,  cold  love  of  all  men 
collectively,  but  an  intimate  and  incredibly  intense  love  of  each  man 
individually. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  deeds  of  Francis  that  attract  the  mod¬ 
ern  mind  as  it  is  the  way  in  which  he  did  them.  With  Francis,  de¬ 
cision  and  consummation  were  simultaneous.  He  no  sooner  finished 
thinking  a  thing  were  good  to  be  done  than  he  could  begin  to  look  back 
on  having  done  it.  That  is  why  he  so  stands  out  even  among  the 
saints  of  God.  Any  wealthy  merchant’s  son  might  recognize  the  spir¬ 
itual  value  of  the  life  of  poverty  and  resolve  to  apply  to  his  life  its 
counsels.  We  would  not  be  particularly  surprised,  however,  if  he 
acted  (for  a  while,  at  least)  on  the  “this  one  doesn’t  count”  principle; 
Francis  no  sooner  perceived  the  spiritual  superiority  of  a  life  of  Chris¬ 
tian  poverty  than  he  straightway  stripped  himself  of  every  ornament 
and  possession  and  sped  to  his  work  of  distributing  to  the  poor  as 
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though  he  feared  a  moment’s  delay  might  cause  him  to  forget  his  high 
resolve.  Any  Christian  gentleman,  becoming  aware  of  a  slight  he  had 
unintentionally  paid  a  stranger,  might  resolve  to  apologize  and  make 
amends  should  they  meet  again;  Francis  fled  from  his  father’s  shop  to 
pursue  through  the  streets  of  Assisi,  the  beggar  whom  he  had  ignored 
in  a  moment  of  abstraction.  Any  good  Catholic,  learning  that  an  an¬ 
cient  and  hallowed  shrine  was  falling  to  ruin,  might  decide  to  increase 
his  monthly  offering,  or  perhaps,  to  consult  with  the  local  ordinary  to 
see  if  he  mightn’t  help  with  the  work  of  restoration ;  Francis,  waking 
with  the  realization  that  the  local  chapel  sadly  needed  repair,  rushed 
out  into  the  morning  immediately  to  seek  materials  wherewith  he 
might  personally  mend  the  ancient  shrine.  Any  saint  might  conceive 
the  plan  of  founding  orders  adapted  to  every  state  of  life  and  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  poor  or  oppressed  and  the  glory  of  God;  Francis 
had  scarce  conceived  the  plan  when  he  was  well  on  the  road  to  Rome 
to  sue  for  the  aid  of  the  Pope.  Yet  for  all  this  spontaneity  of  action 
he  seemed  never  to  have  failed  of  his  purpose  or  to  have  acted  un¬ 
wisely.  One  may  almost  say  that  he  was  gifted  with  an  infallible  im¬ 
pulsiveness — an  impulsiveness  which  led  him  always  to  do  exactly 
what  anyone  would  have  said  he  shouldn’t  do  but  what  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  on  every  one  would  be  praying  he  might  also  have  the  grace 
to  do. 

His  dreams  and  his  deeds — these  have  made  Francis  live.  Yet 
there  is  another  reason  even  more  vital  why  Francis  should  be  better 
known  in  our  day.  A  people  living  in  an  age  of  that  sort  of  cynicism 
which  strives  to  pick  flaws  in  the  very  work  of  the  Infinite,  so  critical 
has  it  become  in  its  sophisticated  contempt  of  the  race,  the  earth,  and 
the  fullness  thereof,  we  are  prone  sometimes  to  echo  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  poet: 

“Ah  love,  could  Thou  and  I  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  the  Hearts  Desire.” 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  cure  of  the  cynicism  and  sophistication 
of  which  this  spirit  is  the  child,  must  lie  in  the  inculcation  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  light-souled  saint  who  saw  God  and  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  perfection  of  God  everywhere  in  Nature,  the  simplicity 
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of  the  little  man  of  Assisi,  who  must  love  the  fields  because  God  had 
fashioned  them,  must  be  in  awe  of  the  wind  because  God  gave  it  its 
breath,  must  hail  as  brethren  the  birds  and  the  beasts  because  they 
were  of  the  same  Author  as  himself.  The  cynic  has  a  lesson  he  must 
learn  from  the  smiling  brown-hooded  monk  who  kissed  the  leper  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  man  and  who  offered  homage  with  the  holocausts  that 
are  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 

Oscar  Wilde  has  defined  a  cynic  as  a  man  who  knows  the  price  of 
everything  and  the  value  of  nothing.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
price  in  the  scale  of  Francis’  standards,  and  all  things  were  breath¬ 
taking  in  their  value  as  creatures  of  God. 

It  is  too  early  yet  for  the  “scholars”  to  begin  their  inevitable  and 
noble  work  of  proving  that  Francis  of  Assisi  never  existed.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  of  course,  the  labor  of  love  will  be  inaugurated.  It  has  been 
proven  of  Christ,  all  the  apostles  and  most  of  the  prophets.  Another 
century  or  two  need  but  pass  ere  intellectual  liberals  will  begin  toler¬ 
antly  to  smile  as  they  eruditely  point  out  that  it  is  now  considered 
highly  probable  that  “the  Francis  legend”  was  devised  by  the  priests  to 
dupe  the  superstitious.  Able  doctors — past  masters  of  comparative 
religion — will  advance,  with  scholarly  smugness,  their  conclusions 
(thoroughly  substantiated  by  quotations  from  one  another)  that  Rome 
has  borrowed  Francis  from  a  similar  legendary  figure  among  the 
minor  gods  of  a  central  Asiatic  tribe  of  gypsies  or  a  South  American 
Indian  Tribal  god  (the  latter  tribe  being  extinct),  the  sole  difference 
being  that  the  Indian  legend  spoke  of  its  character  as  having  been 
born  of  the  union  of  a  wave  and  a  nightingale,  while,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  papist  priests  did  not  make  any  such  claim  for’  their  legen¬ 
dary  character — thus  through  chapter  after  chapter  of  analogies  and 
parallels  that  will  be  truly  parallel  only  in  the  sense  that  they  never 
meet.  The  evidence  against  the  Catholic  legend  will  all  be  there;  it 
has  never  failed  to  materialize,  nor  will  it  ever  be  lacking,  to  discount 
any  doctrine  that  proves  inconvenient  to  the  lives  or  embarrassing  to 
the  ideas  of  the  “scholars,”  or  to  explain  away  any  teacher  who  be¬ 
comes  too  popular  for  the  mental  comfort,  the  social  standing,  or  the 
pecuniary  well-being  of  the  critic,  the  savant,  or  the  journalist-philoso¬ 
pher-theologian-scientist  whose  most  recent  brainstorm  is  providing 
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the  mental  meal  of  the  drawing  room,  the  smoker,  and  the  city  editor’s 
office. 

But  so  long  as  poverty  retains  any  vestige  of  the  dignity  with 
which  Francis  invested  it,  so  long  as  men  retain  sufficient  grace  to 
respect  (even  where  they  cannot  emulate)  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  that  all-o’ershadowing  love  an  active  little  friar  bore  towards  his 
God  and  the  things  which  his  God  had  made,  the  pens  of  true  scholars 
will  trace  Assisi  and  the  lips  of  the  pious  will  plead  the  aid  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  Francis,  troubadour  of  God  and  Our  Lady. 


Night 

At  night  it  seems 
That  death  is  near, 
And  alone,  I  think 
Of  God — and  fear. 


And  when  the  sun 
The  earth  deserts  at  eve, 
And  leaves  no  light — 
Unseeing,  I  believe. 


To  think  of  death 
Makes  me  think  of  good. 

If  only  always 
During  life  I  could — 

Live  as  when  alone  at  night. 


Francis  H.  Higgins. 


Commencement 

l5>peedjes 


Class  of  1929 


“ Wipe  out  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  a  short  time  the  race  would 
sink  back  into  paganism  and  with  her  would  vanish  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  the  dignity  of  womanhood,  the  sacredness  of  human  liberty, 
and  all  those  institutions  which  Christian  charity  has  inspired  to  alle¬ 
viate  misery  and  misfortune.  .  .  .  Destroy  the  Catholic  Confessional 
and  bereft  of  its  scrutiny  and  its  uplifting  help  all  those  higher  levels 
of  morality  that  have  been  won  so  dearly  would  be  dissipated  in  the 
unequal  struggle  with  our  fallen  nature.  .  .  .  Take  away  from  our 
teeming  cities  the  potent  influence  of  the  Church,  and  the  forces  of 
lawlessness,  no  longer  held  in  restraint,  would  plunge  the  community 
into  stark  anarchy.” 

“Fame,  and  pleasure,  and  wealth  are  good  when  they  come  as  the 
reward  of  right  living,  but  when  they  are  sought  as  the  aim  and  end 
of  life  they  bring  only  corruption  and  blight.” 

“As  graduates  of  Boston  College  you  are  marked  men  and  much 
is  expected  of  you.  You  are  on  trial  before  the  courts  of  men  and  may 
you  give  true  testimony  there  of  your  homes,  your  college  and  your 
Church  that  shall  win  for  them  the  esteem  and  the  approval  of  all 
men.” 


From  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Patrick  J.  Lydon. 


Commencement  Address 

by 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Grady,  ’98 

Gentlemen  : 

I  congratulate  you,  Members  of  the  Class  of  1929,  on  having 
successfully  completed  your  course  at  Boston  College,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  am  pleased  to  take  part  with  you  in  the  pleasure  of  this 
eventful  day.  I  congratulate  your  parents  and  relatives  and  whomever 
else  may  have  participated  in  your  education. 

Boston  College  today  places  its  stamp  of  intellectual  approval 
and  scholastic  fitness  upon  you  and  is  about  to  send  you  forth  as  an 
average  representative  of  its  finished  product.  You  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  for  four  years  to  this  day,  when  you  are  to  sever  your  ties  as  a 
student  with  Boston  College  to  take  your  place  in  the  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  world  or  to  pursue  your  studies  in  scientific  or  professional 
schools ;  but  you  cannot  leave  without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  debt 
of  gratitude  you  owe  your  learned  professors,  to  whom  your  higher 
education  has  been  entrusted.  Throughout  your  course,  they  have  been 
not  only  your  professors  but  your  trusted  friends  and  confidants,  im¬ 
parting  to  you  not  only  knowledge  and  information  for  general  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  but  all  the  while  unconsciously  moulding  within  you 
by  personal  contact  and  environment  a  character,  which,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  true  education,  constitutes  the  cultured  gentleman.  As  a 
recompense  to  your  professor  for  your  splendid  educational  equipment, 
there  is  no  reward  except  the  pleasure  of  having  accomplished  in  part 
the  work  to  which  this  institution  has  been  dedicated. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  if  we,  today,  as  graduates  of  Boston  College, 
with  the  graduation  of  the  largest  class  in  its  history,  review  briefly 
the  history  of  its  past  and  contemplate  upon  its  future.  Founded  from 
the  loftiest  motives  and  dedicated  to  the  highest  ideals,  it  has  grown 
like  the  ancient  institution  of  the  past  from  an  humble  beginning  to 
a  college  of  national  importance.  The  changing  years,  which  have 
marked  its  gradual  growth  and  development,  have  produced  a  re- 
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markable  gain  in  its  material  prosperity,  and  yet  there  has  been  no 
substantial  change  during  this  course  of  time  in  its  educational  stand¬ 
ards.  The  general  system  of  education  which  you  have  received  is  the 
same  in  kind  and  character  which  was  given  to  those  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  you.  The  soundness  of  this  system  has  stood  the  most  searching 
criticism  of  our  foremost  educators  and  its  general  worth  and  useful¬ 
ness  have  long  ago  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  public.  This  ap¬ 
probation  can  be  no  better  attested  to  than  by  the  construction  of 
these  magnificent  buildings  on  a  site  which  for  natural  beauty,  en¬ 
vironment  and  architectural  design  are  unsurpassed  by  any  educational 
institution  in  the  East.  They  represent  the  foresight  of  learned  and 
unselfish  men,  whose  keen  vision  and  sound  judgment  properly  sensed 
the  future  development  of  Boston  College,  and  they  stand  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  generosity  of  an  appreciative  public.  Here  on  these 
heights  you  have  been  taught  to  love  God  and  country,  and  your  souls 
have  been  filled  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  religion,  without  which 
there  cannot  be  true  education.  Here  you  have  acquired  an  education 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and  you  are  now  ready  to  take  your  place  with 
the  great  body  of  loyal  alumni  who  have  gone  before  you. 

You  are  particularly  honored  as  a  class  by  the  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time,  you  are  afforded  an  opportunity  as  graduates  of  Boston 
College,  to  pursue  your  professional  studies  in  the  law  school  attached 
to  Boston  College,  which  is  to  open  next  September.  This  Law  School 
will  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  same  body  of  men  who 
have  directed  your  educational  policies  in  the  past.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  it  is  the  fact,  nevertheless,  that  Boston  College 
has  had  the  right  to  grant  law  degrees  from  the  day  of  its  foundation. 
Its  trustees,  however,  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege 
until  now,  when,  after  a  survey  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  and  practice  of  law  hereabouts,  they  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  time  is  now  opportune  to  inaugurate  a  law  school  that 
will  have  an  environment  similar  to  that  which  you  have  enjoyed  on 
the  Heights.  This  is  surely  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  educational 
development  of  our  Alma  Mater.  The  Law  School  will  be  located  in 
Boston,  proper,  with  easy  access  to  the  library  and  courts,  where  course 
leading  to  a  degree  will  be  given.  The  standard  of  requirement  for 
entrance  will  either  be  a  college  degree  or  a  certificate  of  completion 
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of  two  years  of  education  in  a  college  of  recognized  standing.  The 
courses  will  be  given  at  night  for  a  period  of  four  years,  leading  to  a 
degree  for  students  unable  to  attend  the  day  school,  and  for  a  period 
of  three  years  for  students  who  pursue  the  day  course.  In  establishing 
this  Law  School,  the  faculty  and  alumni  feel  that  there  is  an  insistent 
demand  from  a  large  portion  of  this  community  for  instruction  in  the 
law  similar  to  the  courses  that  are  given  in  other  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  institutions  similar  to  Boston  College.  In  this  class,  unques¬ 
tionably,  there  are  students  who  have  an  inclination  and  desire  to 
follow  the  law  as  a  profession,  but,  owing  to  the  prevalent  feeling  that 
the  law  profession  is  overcrowded  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  there  may 
be  some  indecision  in  their  minds  about  making  the  start.  It  is  true 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  metropolitan  Boston,  there  are 
numerically  more  lawyers  engaged  in  practice  today  than  what  we 
had  a  generation  ago;  but,  upon  an  analysis  of  this  condition,  we 
find  that  many  members  of  the  bar  never  practise  their  profession,  and 
others  are  only  casually  interested  in  its  practice  as  a  profession.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  number  of  attorneys  who  give  their  entire  un¬ 
divided  time  to  the  active  practice  of  law  is  no  greater  today,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  population,  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  law  in  Boston  are  as 
great  today  as  they  ever  were.  In  fact,  with  the  increasing  population 
in  our  cities  and  the  constant  broadening  of  our  business  activities, 
there  is  a  splendid  field  for  the  attorney  with  character  and  ability, 
who  will  give  his  time  and  knowledge  to  his  calling.  The  law  profes¬ 
sion  in  all  of  our  large  cities,  of  late  years,  has  fallen  from  the  position 
of  honor,  which  it  has  always  occupied.  This  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  indifference  to  the  character  and  education  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  practice,  as  well  as  to  the  standard  of  requirements 
both  in  character  and  education  necessary  for  admission  to  our  law 

schools. 

Many  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  are  morally  and  edu¬ 
cationally  unfitted  to  give  counsel  and  practise  their  profession  in  the 
courts.  Some  people  use  the  law  profession  as  a  means  to  an  easy 
livelihood  and  never  hesitate  to  prosecute  unjust  claims  and  pollute  the 
fountains  of  justice  for  pecuniary  gain.  Bar  associations  of  nation 
and  state  have  made  an  effort  to  eradicate  these  evils,  but  have  found 
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themselves  to  date  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  remedy 
seems  to  rest  with  the  public  and  higher  educational  institutions.  If 
character  and  education  are  combined  as  a  test  for  admission  to  the 
schools  of  law  and  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  the  public  will  re¬ 
lentlessly  pursue  the  corrupt  practitioner  until  his  practice  is  confined 
to  those  only  of  his  own  ilk,  the  profession  will  soon  purge  itself  of  its 
unworthy  membership.  Having  eliminated  the  unfit  and  corrupt  prac¬ 
titioner,  a  greater  field  of  opportunity  is  immediately  opened  to  the 
lawyer  who  honors  his  profession  by  character  and  ability.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  practice  of  law  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  success 
than,  today,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is  placed  before  the  young 
man  in  business.  Success  in  the  law  is  attributed  mostly  to  the  ability, 
honesty  and  industry  of  the  practitioner,  and  largely  depends  upon 
his  own  personal  efforts.  This  is  not  always  true  in  business,  for,  fre¬ 
quently,  we  find  influence  playing  a  large  part  in  the  advancement  of 
men  who  have  been  known  to  be  successful.  As  I  look  upon  the  future 
of  the  Boston  College  graduate  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  he  occupies  a  more  favorable  position  than  his  less 
fortunate  brother.  At  this  very  moment,  we  need  in  Boston  a  force 
of  skillful,  experienced,  trial  lawyers  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the 
congestion  which  now  clogs  our  Superior  Court.  This  field,  at  the 
present  time,  is  occupied  by  a  few  men  whose  practice  is  so  extensive 
that  the  public  are  obliged  to  suffer  great  delay  in  the  trial  of  their 
causes. 

The  field  of  business  in  New  England  today  does  not  offer  the  at¬ 
traction  that  it  did  a  few  years  ago  to  the  young  man.  We  are  under¬ 
going  great  changes  at  the  present  time  in  the  manner  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  generally  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  directed 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  consolidation  and  unification  of  gigantic  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  New,  novel  and  radical  ideas  in  the  business  world 
are  being  constantly  adopted,  with  a  view  to  efficiency  and  curtailment 
of  expenses.  Our  business  schools  are  crowded  and  the  demand  for 
efficiency  experts  throughout  the  country  is  unlimited.  We  enjoy,  as  a 
whole,  a  period  of  prosperity  throughout  the  country;  but,  here  in 
New  England,  certain  of  our  industries,  which  for  years  have  pros¬ 
pered,  have  now  left  us  and  have  gone  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
This  condition  has  been  caused  partly  by  our  own  indifference  to  the 
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future  welfare  of  those  industries  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  New 
England  largely  depended.  Other  causes  have  contributed.  This  de¬ 
preciation  in  our  commercial  and  industrial  lines  is  not  of  recent 
growth,  but  has  represented  a  steady  decline,  which  started  at  least  a 
decade  ago  and  still  continues.  Unjust,  discriminating  freight  rates, 
disagreements  between  labor  and  capital,  the  enactment  of  unjust  labor 
laws  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  and  the  loss  of  our  prestige  at 
Washington  all  have  done  their  share  towards  this  disintegration  of 
business.  For  years,  we  have  been  recognized  as  a  great  industrial  cen¬ 
ter,  our  mills  and  factories  supplying  to  the  world  a  large  part  of  the 
products  and  commodities  which  represented  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
New  England  workmanship.  However,  there  are  recognized  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  recent  development  in  this  section  of  the  country  that  afford 
an  opportunity  to  the  young  man  who  has  an  inclination  for  business. 

If  you  decide  to  adopt  a  business  career  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
confine  your  activities  to  an  established  business,  if  possible,  that  has 
a  national  reputation.  Unless  prevented  by  sheer  necessity,  exercise 
the  same  care  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  business  you  enter  as 
you  would  were  you  contemplating  entering  a  profession  and,  should 
you  subsequently  become  dissatisfied  with  your  choice,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  seek  a  change  of  employment. 

We  are  living  in  a  swift  moving,  pleasure  seeking  period,  with 
extravagance  and  luxury  supplanting  the  conservatism  and  economy 
which  were  formerly  the  traits  of  our  New  England  people.  The  world 
war,  scientific  discoveries,  mechanical  inventions  and  unpopular  laws 
have  thrown  the  American  youth  off  his  balance  and,  for  the  time 
being,  has  made  him  restless.  Our  New  England  home,  once  a  model 
of  unity  and  simplicity,  is  now  superseded  by  discord  and  complexity. 
The  old-fashioned  budget  system,  with  a  “pay  as  you  go”  policy,  has 
vanished,  and  in  its  stead,  has  come  that  dangerous  and  uncertain 
credit  system,  with  a  policy  of  “pay  when  you  can.”  The  old  home 
is  not  only  buried  by  a  heavy  mortgage,  but  its  furnishings,  as  well. 
Parental  influence  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  youth  of  our  land  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  held  by  no  restraint.  The  spirit  of  thrift  and  economy  has 
left  us  and  in  its  place  we  have  waste  and  extravagance.  With  these 
conditions  confronting  you,  you  are  thrown  into  a  worldly  atmosphere 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  generation.  You  will  find, 
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however,  that  your  education  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you  in 
meeting  those  conditions.  As  college  men,  you  are  bound  to  have  a 
certain  influence  in  the  creation  of  public  opinion.  It  is  your  duty  as 
men  of  culture  with  becoming  modesty,  to  seek  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  prominence  in  the  communities  in  which  you  reside.  By  all 
means,  familiarize  yourselves  with  such  public  questions  as  intimately 
affect  the  interests  of  the  American  people.  Do  not  be  averse  to  the 
holding  of  honorable  public  office,  particularly  if  you  take  up  the  law 
as  a  profession  and,  should  your  inclinations  run  to  business,  remember 
that  it  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to  do  your  share  in  the  service  of  your 
people.  Carry  with  you  through  life  the  principles  taught  you  at 
Boston  College.  Be  loyal  members  of  her  Alumni  and  success  will 
mark  your  future. 


The  Papal  State 

by 

Henry  M.  Leen,  ’29 

ON  February  11,  1929,  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  merciful 
protectress  of  the  Papacy,  a  treaty  was  solemnly  signed  at  the 
Lateran  Palace  by  Cardinal  Gasparri,  for  the  Papacy,  and 
Premier  Mussolini,  for  the  Italian  government.  The  treaty  covers  8,000 
words,  but  its  provisions  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  By  its  terms  the 
Italian  state  recognizes,  first — the  sovereignty  of  the  Papal  State  and 
the  complete  independence  of  the  Pope  over  the  universal  church ;  sec¬ 
ondly — definite  territory  over  which  that  sovereignty  is  to  be  exercised ; 
and  finally — canon  law  as  valid  law  of  the  church.  In  the  spiritual 
sphere  the  Pope’s  position  has  not  been  changed  one  iota ;  he  remains 
as  he  always  must  remain,  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  universal  church, 
Christ’s  representative  on  earth.  But  in  temporal  affairs  the  status  of 
the  Pope  has  undergone  a  substantial  change.  He  becomes  the  tem¬ 
poral  ruler  of  160  acres  of  land  over  which  he  exercises  all  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  sovereignty.  This  territory  is  called  the  new  Papal  State. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  situation,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historical  background  is  absolutely  essential.  In  756,  the 
Roman  Emperor  Pepin  increased  the  original  grants  of  Constantine 
and  made  the  Pope  independent  sovereign  over  Rome  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  consisting  of  17,000  square  miles.  From  that  day 
until  1870,  for  1,116  years,  the  Pope  remained  temporal  ruler  over 
these  Papal  States,  none  questioning  his  indisputable  right  to  the 
land.  His  title  was  the  clearest  and  his  possession  the  longest  of  any 
sovereign  of  Europe.  Then,  in  1870,  the  anti-clerical  government  of 
the  Garibaldians  marched  into  Rome,  seized  the  Papal  States,  and 
took  from  the  Pope  the  temporal  power  he  had  possessed  for  over  1,000 
years.  The  papacy  had  weathered  a  score  of  frightful  storms  from 
every  quarter;  waves  of  barbarian  hordes  and  of  armies  from  Spain, 
France  and  Germany  had  dashed  over  its  walls,  and  each  time  had 
receded,  leaving  it  in  undiminished  independence.  But  now  it  fell 
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before  the  Italian  government  in  its  irresistible  movement  to  unify 
Italy.  Rome  was  left  the  object  of  two  apparently  unassailable  but 
contradictory  rights ;  the  right  of  united  Italy  to  its  own  capital,  and 
the  immemorial  right  of  the  Papacy  to  its  own  possession,  which  had 
come  to  it  as  an  historical  inevitability  and  a  logical  necessity. 

Thus  arose  the  Roman  question,  which  for  sixty  years  defied  solu¬ 
tion  and  had  come  to  be  believed  impossible  of  settlement.  On  the  one 
side  there  was  the  absolute  spiritual  necessity  for  the  Papacy  to  be 
the  territorial  subject  of  no  earthly  power,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  that  it  exist  on  territory  belonging  to  no  state ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  natural  desire  of  the  Italians  to  make  Rome  the  capital  of  their 
new  state,  and  a  certain  logic  in  the  choice  of  that  city  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  1871,  the  so-called  Law  of  Guarantees  was  passed  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  by  which  Italy  attempted  to  remunerate  the  Pope 
for  the  possessions  it  had  seized.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the  Papacy 
because  sovereignty  was  implicitly  denied  in  that  no  territory  was 
acknowledged,  and  because  that  law  was  simply  a  statute  passed  by 
a  legislature  as  if  on  a  subject — not  a  contractural  instrument  between 
two  co-equal  sovereigns.  From  then  until  1928,  the  Roman  question 
remained  the  outstanding  problem  confronting  the  Italian  government. 
Then,  with  almost  startling  suddenness,  the  word  was  flashed  to  the 
world  that  the  question  had  been  settled,  a  treaty  had  been  made,  and 
a  new  Papal  State  had  been  set  up  over  which  the  Pope  should  exer¬ 
cise  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  Indeed,  a  new  era  dawned  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  behooves  us  to  understand  just  what  the 
situation  really  means.  What  has  really  happened? 

Is  it  true  that  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  allegiance  of  Catho¬ 
lics  in  this  country  is  changed  from  the  United  States  to  the  Papal 
State?  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  yet  this  very  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  urged  in  some  of  our  present  day  periodicals.  Our  alle¬ 
giance  remains  exactly  as  it  always  has  been.  In  spiritual  matters 
our  allegiance  to  the  Pope  is  absolute  and  undivided.  Equally  abso¬ 
lute  and  equally  undivided  is  our  allegiance  in  temporal  matters  to 
these  United  States,  to  the  preservation  of  which  we  American  Catho¬ 
lics  have  always  pledged  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 
America  has  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  Catholic  loyalty.  The 
battlefields  of  every  war  she  engaged  in  have  run  red  with  the  blood 
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of  Catholic  American  manhood.  Not  only  in  time  of  crisis,  but  in 
time  of  peace,  have  distinguished  Catholic  citizens  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  country  by  the  honorable  manner  in  which  they  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  high  positions  of  trust  in  state  and  national  gov¬ 
ernments.  That  allegiance  has  never  changed,  and  God  grant  it  never 
will. 

However,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Pope  has  become  a  temporal 
ruler?  Yes,  but  only  over  160  acres,  four  times  as  much  land  as  these 
beautiful  college  grounds.  The  size  of  that  territory  involved  in  the 
treaty  gives  the  lie  to  those  who  charge  that  the  Church  was  seeking 
land  for  its  own  sake.  But  why  should  the  Pope  be  a  temporal  ruler 
at  all  ?  That  is  the  question  which  we  find  well-meaning  Catholics  as 
well  as  others  asking  at  this  time.  The  answer  is  that  for  the  Pope  to 
fulfill  his  spiritual  mission  he  must  be  independent  of  all  earthly  pow¬ 
ers.  The  Church  is  a  universal,  spiritual  power  and,  as  such,  it  must 
be  independent  of  all  earthly  powers ;  by  its  very  nature  it  must  be 
supra-national,  or  else  forfeit  its  universality  and  risk  the  loss  of  its 
spiritual  influence.  As  the  great  Pope  Leo  XIII  so  ably  stated,  “It  is 
especially  necessary  that  the  Pope  be  in  such  status  of  independence 
that  not  only  shall  his  liberty  be  not  in  the  least  curtailed  by  anyone, 
but  that  none  be  there  to  violate  it.”  Now  for  independence  there 
must  exist  some  guarantees  of  independence  and  the  very  minimum 
guarantee  is  called  international  law  by  the  technical  term  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  It  implies,  first,  the  right  to  exercise  civil  power  in  regard  to 
its  subjects,  and,  secondly,  the  right  of  inviolability  by  any  other  power 
possessing  sovereignty.  Grant  that  a  universal,  spiritual  power  needs 
independence  to  retain  its  existence  and  carry  out  its  religious  mission, 
the  second  logical  necessity  is  then,  that  its  head  possess  sovereignty. 
Naked  sovereignty,  however,  is  futile.  Territory  is  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  of  sovereignty  in  fact ;  without  it,  there  must  be  a  sovereignty 
in  theory — but  it  would  not  be  actual.  Sovereignty  must  be  seen  and 
territory  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  may  be  seen.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Pope  must  be  a  temporal  sovereign — why  he  must  have  terri¬ 
tory.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ;  it  is 
wholly  spiritual  in  aim  and  necessarily  temporal  in  execution. 

The  objection  that  canon  law  supplants  Italian  law  is  based  on 
ignorance  pure  and  simple.  Nowhere  in  any  of  the  documents  signed 
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is  there  anything  about  Italy  accepting  or  adopting  canon  law ;  Italy 
merely  recognizes  it.  The  same  situation  obtains  there  as  does  in  our 
own  country;  for  example,  take  the  institution  of  marriage — a  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  Church  is  recognized  as  valid  in  this  country;  by  the 
treaty  Church  marriages  became  legal  in  Italy.  Heretofore,  only  civil 
marriages  were  recognized  as  valid  in  Italy  before  the  law.  Is  there 
anything  repugnant  in  Church  and  state  being  at  peace  instead  of  at 
war? 

Finally,  we  have  heard  objections  raised  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  might  have  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  new  sovereignty. 
Would  it  not  be  a  dangerous  precedent?  Dangerous — to  have  relations 
with  the  greatest  international  power  for  peace  the  world  has  ever 
known?  A  precedent? — when  from  1848-68  the  United  States  had  five 
diplomatic  representatives  at  the  Papal  Court?  These  are  matters  of 
record  and  even  a  cursory  survey  of  history  will  reveal  the  facts  to 
anyone,  provided  that  they  really  want  the  facts. 

And  so,  we  may  well  predict  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  for  the 
Catholic  Church.  For  if  the  Universal  Church  were  hampered  by  the 
loss  of  independence,  then  it  cannot  fail  to  go  rapidly  ahead  now  that 
it  has  regained  the  sovereignty  which  guarantees  that  independence. 
It  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  present  Pope,  for  he  has  brought  religious 
peace  to  Italy  and,  best  of  all,  peace  with  honor.  Not  a  principle  has 
been  sacrificed,  and  yet  the  civic  ideal  of  a  united  Italy  has  not  been 
touched,  but  rather  enhanced.  In  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Italy,  shortly  after  his  election,  the  Pope  said,  “It  is 
God’s  task  to  bring  about  this  happy  hour,  and  make  it  known  to  all. 
When  it  does  arrive  it  will  be  a  solemn  hour,  full  of  happy  conse¬ 
quences,  not  only  for  the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  but 
for  the  pacification  of  Italy  and  the  world  as  well.” 

That  solemn  hour  has  come,  and  our  prayer  goes  up  in  the  words 
of  the  angels  of  old,  greeting  the  humble  and  peaceful  coming  of 
Christ,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,”  because  he  hath  given  “peace 
on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.” 


The  Papacy  and  World  Peace 

by 

P.  Leo  O’Keefe,  ’29 

THE  one  question  that  has  baffled  the  minds  of  the  greatest  think¬ 
ers  of  the  past  and  which  remains  for  us  still  the  same  troubling 
problem  of  old,  is  that  of  international  peace.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  history  war  has  swept  down  upon  mankind  to  scourge  and  lay 
waste  the  glorious  monuments  of  civilization.  It  has  stifled  human 
progress,  prostrated  the  noblest  hopes  and  ambitions  of  men,  and  then 
departed,  leaving  in  its  wake,  death  and  destruction.  The  conclusion  of 
every  great  war  finds  the  nations  of  the  earth  making  new  resolves  to  rid 
themselves  for  all  time  of  this  terrible  curse,  imbued  with  a  sincere  but 
vain  determination  to  live  in  peace  and  concord  forever  after. 

Time  and  again  that  purposeful  intent  has  given  way  before  the 
distrust  and  hatred  that  seems  to  lurk  eternally  in  the  heart  of  land. 
And  so  today  we  find  ourselves,  rewriting  history  once  more.  Ten 
years  ago  saw  the  end  of  the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  life  of  man.  The 
world  was  embracing  in  its  clutch  of  death  every  great  power  of  the 
world,  taking  its  merciless  toll  of  the  finest  blood  of  every  land,  left 
the  world  breathless  but  with  an  awakened  and  inspired  conscience 
that  now  if  ever  must  an  abiding  peace  be  had. 

The  past  decade  is  fraught  with  the  noble  strivings  of  men  after 
that  elusive  ideal.  We  have  had  our  international  conferences,  dis¬ 
armament  meetings,  Locarnos,  League  of  Nations,  World  Courts  of 

Justice,  and  yet  the  question  remains  as  unsettled  as  before.  Man 

still  adheres  to  the  beaten  track  fashioning  new  and  deadly  weapons 
of  destruction  for  future  wars,  all  unconscious  that  in  his  avid  prepara¬ 
tion  for  protection  he  is  moulding  for  himself  instruments  that  will  cut 
deep  into  his  own  heart,  leaving  him  the  pitiable  object  of  his  own 
vicious  imaginings.  Small  wonder  that  the  world,  weary  in  its  pursuit 
after  this  seemingly  futile  object,  and  gradually  slipping  back  once 

more  into  the  clutching  talons  of  war,  should  take  heart  again  with 

the  restoration  of  the  Papacy  to  its  original  position  of  sovereignty. 
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This  glorious  event  has  given  to  mankind  a  new  ray  of  courage  and 
we  hear  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  this  new  query,  “What  will 
the  Papacy  contribute  to  international  peace ?”  Oh!  how  the  dim, 
distant  voices  of  the  past  could  answer  that  question,  what  a  story 
would  they  tell  of  the  greatest  influence  for  world  peace  in  ages  gone 
by,  if  only  those  silent  echoes  were  released  from  the  tomb  forever 
sealed.  The  world  would  thrill  as  it  listened  to  that  glorious  recital 
of  papal  intervention  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  of  how  it  op¬ 
posed  alone  and  unaided,  the  forces  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  to  re¬ 
store  once  more  the  blessings  of  peace  to  a  war  torn  world.  Arbitra¬ 
tion  and  the  Papacy  exist  coeval  with  one  another.  When  those  bar¬ 
baric  hordes  swept  down  from  the  North,  intent  in  destroying  every 
vestige  of  the  glorious  civilization  that  was  Rome,  they  were  met,  not 
by  the  steel  of  haughty  Roman  legions,  but  by  the  gentle,  humanizing 
influence  of  the  Christian  Popes.  They  indeed  were  a  novel  kind  of  foe, 
and  before  many  years  had  passed  they  fell  ready  victims  to  this  sweet, 
subtle  force,  conquered  by  love,  were  these  vicious  invaders  from  the 
northern  forest  and  animated  with  that  mighty  zeal  that  only  Christian 
morals  and  precepts  can  impart  they  carried  on  where  a  disillusioned 
and  satiated  people  had  failed.  That  was  just  the  beginning  of  new 
power  that  had  come  into  the  lives  of  men.  Throughout  the  pages  of 
history  from  then  on  the  same  story  tells  its  tale.  It  records  the 
Papacy  as  the  one  unfaltering  source  from  which  all  tribes  drew  their 
strength.  It  speaks  of  those  bitter  warring  days  of  early  Europe  when 
petty  nations  engaged  in  continual  strife,  each  anxious  to  retain  its 
independence.  It  tells  how  the  Papacy  alone  was  responsible,  settling 
all  the  differences  of  these  quarreling  tribes  and  crowning  its  efforts 
by  uniting  them  into  the  homogeneous  states  of  modern  Europe. 

Down  through  the  Middle  Ages,  a  day  when  war  was  something 
to  be  gloried  in,  we  see  the  Papacy  standing  out  alone,  proclaiming  to 
a  hardened  world  the  dignity  and  importances  of  human  life.  Who  can 
say  to  what  pass  civilization  would  have  come  had  it  been  deprived  of 
Urban  II,  Boniface  VIII,  or  the  host  of  other  Popes,  undaunted  and 
unafraid,  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  injustice  and  the  wickedness  of 
war,  who  opposed  proud  emperors,  flushed  with  the  spoils  of  victory, 
and  condemned  with  the  courage  that  comes  with  noble  purpose,  their 
vicious  aims  for  power? 
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In  later  history,  in  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration,  again 
the  Papacy  is  revealed  as  the  one  check  upon  nations  in  their  selfish 
drives  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  Witness  Alexander  VI  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  settling  the  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Spain  that 
promised  to  hurl  the  world  into  a  universal  conflagration.  Behold 
again  that  strange  influence  of  Leo  XIII,  amicably  settling  the  quarrel 
of  those  haughty  powers  of  Germany  and  Spain.  In  more  recent  times, 
to  whom  did  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  day  turn  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  World  War  ?  Whom  did  the  people  of  every  land  supplicate  and 
entreat  that  he  intervene  and  prevent  further  bloodshed  but  to  Pope 
Benedict  of  blessed  memory?  True  to  his  traditions  from  the  very 
first  days  of  the  war,  he  strove  mightily  to  quell  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  unleased  passions  of  man. 

Those  are  the  traditions  of  the  Papacy  that  is  its  glorious  past, 
and  with  this  splendid  record  of  achievement  it  returns  once  more  with 
all  the  vigor  it  exercised  in  former  years  in  the  interest  of  peace,  but 
what  is  it  we  ask  that  gives  to  the  Papacy  this  power  to  succeed 
where  all  other  humanly  devised  institutions  have  failed?  What  is  it 
that  causes  men  to  look  to  it  alone  as  the  one  aid  to  world  peace,  the 
one  source  of  strength  for  their  crumbling  hopes,  essentially  a  spiritual 
power  the  Papacy  stands  equal  among  the  sovereignties  of  the  world, 
but  unique  in  that  it  is  unaffected  by  temporal  interests.  Here  is  not 
the  desire  for  wealth  or  power  that  infests  every  other  nation.  Her 
sole  aim  is  the  salvation  of  men,  and  this  she  realizes  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  the  peoples  of  the  earth  live  in  tranquility.  The 
Papacy  is  international  in  scope.  Hers  is  a  universal  dominion  and  she 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  temperaments,  customs  and  traditions  of  every 
land.  Her  interests  are  one  and  many,  at  the  same  time  extending  to 
every  nation,  with  Rome  merely  the  centralizing  point  looking  out  on 
the  entire  universe  with  an  all-seeing  but  impartial  eye.  She  has 
nothing  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose,  but  everything  to  give  in  arbitration. 
To  favor  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  another  is  to  affect  the  whole 
universal  system  of  the  Papacy.  Thus  we  see  the  reason  for  her  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  past.  Now  we  know  what  we  can  expect  for  the  future,  an 
arbitrator,  not  a  dictator,  a  sincere  seeker  for  the  blessings  of  peace. 

We  have  traced  the  position  of  the  Papacy  as  an  arbitrator  in  the 
past.  We  have  analyzed  the  reasons  for  her  success,  but  there  re- 
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mains  one  more  vital  point  that  must  be  taken  cognizance  of  before 
we  conclude.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  men  are  coming  to  the 
realization  that  no  peace  can  be  of  lasting  value  unless  based  upon 
Christian  principles  of  charity,  justice  and  fair  dealing  with  all  na¬ 
tions.  Peace  resting  on  force  is  transit  and  hypocritical  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  Only  that  conscious  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
other  nations  and  the  sincere  desire  to  live  in  accord  with  Christian 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion  will  win  for  the  world  that  ideal.  We 
see  this  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  world  in  the  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Kellogg  pact,  a  peace  based  on  the  word  and  not  the 
sword  of  nations.  If  such  be  the  trend  of  men  truly  may  we  of  the 
present  generation  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy  to  its  former 
position  of  strength  and  power.  The  Pope  stands  as  the  greatest 
Christian  influence  for  an  abiding  world  peace.  With  the  people  of  the 
world  already  acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  Christian  principles  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  now  indeed  may  we  exult  at  his  joyous  return. 

We  are  not  extreme  optimists.  We  predict  no  millennium  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  but  we  welcome  with  all  right-minded  people  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  solving  this  world-wide  problem.  We  can  trust  explicitly  in  his 
courage,  honesty  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  all  nations.  God 
grant  that  he  be  accorded  the  cooperation  of  every  country,  that  men 
continue  to  think  as  they  do  about  peace,  and  then  with  the  favor  of 
God  and  with  Christian  morality  to  strengthen  them  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Papacy  and  it  alone  will  rescue  the  world  and  civili¬ 
zation  from  the  scourge  of  future  wars. 
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By  a  peculiar  quirk  of  nature,  which  in  our  younger  days  we 
thought  prophetic,  the  season  for  youth’s  return  to  school  is  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  the  year. 

The  To  most  boys  of  tender  years,  the  return  to 

Return  scholastic  endeavor  is  an  occasion  for  well-length¬ 

ened  physiognomies,  and  downcast  hearts.  The  com¬ 
ing  of  autumn  is  foreseen  by  the  young  hopeful  with  a  good  deal  of 
alarm.  It  brings  the  termination  of  his  vacation  days,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  what  is  to  him  fierce  academic  restraint. 

But  to  the  young  collegian,  the  return  to  school  comes  under  the 
category  of  a  far  different  type  of  emotion.  The  renewing  of  pleasant 
acquaintances,  the  participation  in  various  extra-curriculum  activities, 
the  enjoyment  of  social  affairs  which  are  adorned  with  a  collegiate 
touch,  are  enough  to  allay  any  disgust  which  young  blood  may  have 
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at  the  idea  of  again  gathering  up  the  books.  And,  in  most  cases,  the 
college  student  has  some  fairly  definite  conception  of  what  he  wishes 
to  do  in  life,  and,  able  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  his  studies 
can  aid  him  in  after  days,  he  can  find  real,  vigorous  interest  in  his 
books.  In  very  early  youth,  it  is  the  lack  of  understanding  the  relation 
of  studied  subject  to  later  life  that  causes  the  customary  academic 
agony. 

Then,  too,  football,  glorious  sport  of  valiant  men  and  healthy  boys, 
has  done  wonders  in  the  vivifying  of  what  has  heretofore  been  the  most 
sombre  season  of  the  year. 

All  in  all,  the  coming  back  to  college  is  hailed  by  us  with  a  cry 
which  is  rather  intense  with  joy. 

To  most  of  us  at  Boston  College,  the  coming  back  to  her  doors  is 
also  a  return  to  some  extra-curriculum  activity.  To  the  Stylus  staff, 
of  course,  it  is  a  return  (may  you  forgive  the  pun)  to  the  pen.  We 
hope,  as  probably  all  Stylus  staffs  of  the  past  have  hoped,  that  this 
year’s  Stylus  will  be  the  best  of  them  all,  and  to  that  end  we  have 
made  one  sincere  resolution:  “to  get  the  Stylus  out  on  time.” 

Two  cries,  like  anguished  wails  of  a  prophet  exiled  in  the  desert, 
have  in  past  years  colored  the  whole  aspect  of  Stylus  criticism.  One 
has  been  that  the  Stylus  lacks  material ;  the  other,  that  the  Stylus 
never  appears  on  time.  Both  criticisms  are,  or  have  been,  true  enough. 

Such  a  state  is  without  doubt  disgraceful.  The  Stylus  should  not 
lack  material.  It  always  has,  and,  consequently,  has  always  been  late 
in  showing  its  face  to  the  student  world. 

This  year  we  are  blessed  with  a  large  staff — the  result  of  each  of 
its  members’  own  efforts  for  the  magazine.  There  is  no  appalling  lack 
of  contributors.  All  that  is  required  for  the  most  successful  year  the 
monthly  has  had  is  a  bit  of  sincere  co-operation. 

We  expect  that  we  shall  receive  such  co-operation.  The  staff  has 
co-operated  in  the  getting  out  on  time  of  the  October  issue.  They 
will  co-operate  so  for  the  remainder  of  issues.  But,  as  ever,  new  blood 
is  requisite,  and  gladly  welcomed.  The  staff  desires  that  the  Stylus 
be  not  its  own  monthly,  but  that  of  the  whole  student  body.  Boston 
College  is  growing ;  so  must  the  Stylus. 

As  has  often  been  said:  those  of  you  who  write,  by  all  means — 
write ;  those  of  you  who  do  not  write — encourage  and  co-operate. 


“De  Gustibus— ” 

by 

Jonathan  5pence 

BEING  as  free,  as  white  and  somewhat  more  certainly  twenty- 
one  than  Mr.  H.  C.  Wells,  the  logical  inference  is  that  I  have 
just  as  much  right  as  he  to  spin  out  theories  of  “mice,  and  men, 
and  many  things.”  The  fact  that  this  particular  theory  concerns  itself 
With  the  origin  of  that  most  delightfully  vague  and  abstruse  of  all  the 
abstrusities,  philosophy,  will  hardly  be  more  offensive  to  those  who 
fondly  imagine  philosophy  to  be  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  than  Mr. 
Wells’  theories  of  history  are  to  those  who  believe  it  essential  that 
history  be  based  on  fact.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  to  worry  the  philoso¬ 
phers  any  more  so  than  his  beliefs  about  the  origin  of  life  worry  the 
orthodox. 

The  fact  that  the  theory  concerns  itself  with  the  pre-historic  and 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  substantiated  by  dates,  names  nor  any  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  history  does  not  detract  anything  from  its  worth  as  a 
theory.  In  point  of  fact,  it  rather  enhances  it,  for  quite  clearly  any 
other  opinions  on  the  matter  are,  by  the  same  token,  nothing  more  than 
theories  themselves. 

And  if,  perchance,  the  philosophers  rouse  themselves  from  their 
ponderous  cogitations  long  enough  to  grant  it  notice,  is  it  not  a  splen¬ 
did  example  of  poetic  justice  that  their  own  favorite  weapon  be  used 
to  repel  their  onslaughts?  The  weapon,  of  course,  is  the  omnipresent 
principle  of  cause  and  effect,  for  after  observing  the  results  of  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  as  evidenced  throughout  the  course  of  history,  who 
can  gainsay  the  logical  nature  of  the  theory  of  its  origin  set  down 
below? 

I 

In  Britain,  during  years  far  removed  from  these,  when  emotion¬ 
less  Englishmen  are  served  tea  by  fat  Grecian  worthies  and  are  written 
about  by  considerably  less  fat,  but  just  as  surely  Grecian  novelists, 
there  lived  in  caves  in  the  cliffs  of  Dover  a  race,  or  better,  tribe,  of 
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men  not  more  than  two  steps  removed  from  simian  ancestors.  They 
had  reached  just  about  that  stage  in  the  unceasing  change  that  is  evo¬ 
lution,  where  they  had  learned  to  beat  their  wives  and  converse  in 
monosyllabic  grunts.  The  mammoth  and  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  were 
still  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  primordial  slime  was  yet  thick  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  these  men  went  about  the  grim  business  of  living 
in  their  cave  homes  near  the  spot  on  which  is  now  located  that  charm¬ 
ing  little  village,  Upper  Deepdene  by  the  Lower  Bank  of  the  Mill- 
stream.  Admirably  fitted  for  the  difficulties  of  life  were  these  Pre- 
Neanderthals,  strong  and  mighty  hunters  in  the  faces  of  their  fellow 
men,  for  they  were  strong  with  the  strength  of  the  beast  and  gifted 
with  the  cunning  of  the  quadropedthycoanthyl  (later  the  fox). 

But  there  was  one  among  them  who  differed  from  them  in  certain 
points  and  was,  therefore,  both  hated  and  feared,  even  as  now  those 
who  venture  to  be  different  are  hated  and  feared  by  their  fellow  mor¬ 
tals.  He  was  a  male,  known  as  Wug,  and  lived  a  distance  apart  from 
the  tribe  near  where  now  is  located  Lower  Deepdene  by  the  Upper 
Bank  of  the  Midstream,  that  charming  little  village,  and  his  skull, 
instead  of  ceasing  shortly  above  the  eyebrows  and  thence  slanting  back¬ 
wards  to  a  point,  rose  straight  up  for  some  five  finger  breadths  until  it 
curved  back  gracefully  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  forming  a  very  beau¬ 
tifully  domed  cranium  indeed. 

Wug  was  not  strong  and  consequently  unable  to  hunt  and  slay  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  for  provender,  and,  if  the  truth  be  known,  was  far 
too  lazy  to  do  so  if  he  could,  and  consequently  was  forced  to  depend 
for  food  on  those  scraps  which  the  women  of  the  tribe,  actuated  by 
that  first  primeval  developing  of  the  maternal  instinct  that  was  to 
make  them  first  loved,  then  feared  and  finally,  eons  later,  the  absolute 
rulers  of  the  earth,  were  accustomed  to  bring  to  him  while  their  stur¬ 
dier  husbands  were  absent  on  the  chase.  Thus  Wug  had  a  great  deal 
of  leisure  time,  and  thus  was  able  to  lie  around  in  that  absolute  inac¬ 
tivity  which  later  ages  were  to  prove  so  conducive  to  philosophical 
thought.  The  women  had  at  first  endeavored  to  teach  him  how  to 
perform  some  of  their  easier  duties,  but  finding  it  a  hopeless  task  had 
given  up  and  were  content  to  let  him  lie  in  the  sun  before  the  mouth 
of  his  cave. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Wug  should  begin  to  think,  for  in  that  capa- 
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cious  skull  there  must  have  been  some  organ  devoted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  thoughts.  Now,  since  he  had  leisure,  Wug  did  not  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  how  to  keep  alive 
and  be  fed  and  secure  from  savage,  marauding  beasts,  and  so  his 
thoughts  traveled  on  apace  until  there  were  evolved  those  questions 
that  professors  of  journalism  tell  us  should  be  found  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  every  “news”  story,  who,  where,  when,  why,  how.  It  was 
also  inevitable  that  Wug  should  endeavor  to  answer  these  questions 
and,  in  doing  so,  found  the  first  philosophy.  His  answers  might  not 
be  satisfactory  to  us,  but  they  had  the  virtue  of  being  the  only  answers 
and  the  still  greater  virtue  of  being  known  only  to  Wug  and  not 
broadcast  to  the  confounding  and  confusion  of  all  who  knew  them. 

“Sic  primus  philosophus,  sic  prima  philosophia.” 

II 

For  many  years  Wug  remained  aloof  in  his  cave  or  in  front  of  it, 
noticing  no  one  nor  caring  that  no  one  noticed  him,  for  he  was  en¬ 
grossed  in  perfecting  his  answers  to  the  riddles  that  he  had  discovered. 
The  more  involved  these  answers  became,  the  more  Wug  was  pleased 
and  the  nearer  to  perfection  he  considered  them. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  Wug  considered  his  riddles  completely 
solved  and  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have 
some  one  to  whom  he  might  tell  his  answers.  That  day  it  was  that  he 
first  observed  among  the  women  who  brought  him  his  scraps  one  who 
remained  after  the  others  had  gone  and  looked  upon  him  with  a  strange 
light  in  her  eyes,  which  Wug  must  needs  have  been  a  wiser  man  than 
he  was  to  have  recognized  as  the  maternal  light.  He  looked  at  her  and 
found  her  unlovely  even  to  his  unpracticed  eye,  yet  considering,  true 
philosopher  that  he  was,  the  future  good,  he  spake  to  her  and  in¬ 
quired  what  she  wished.  At  his  words  she  fled  away,  running  to  the 
caves  of  the  tribe.  Wug  viewed  her  flight  indifferently,  telling  himself 
philosophically  that  she  would  return. 

And  return  she  did  on  the  next  day  and  the  following  days  until 
it  occurred  to  Wug  that  his  future  good  might  best  be  subserved  by 
marrying  her,  for  he  had  observed  that  she  was  accustomed  to  bring 
larger  scraps  of  food  than  any  of  the  others.  Therefore  Wug  applied 
himself  to  overcoming  her  fear  of  him  and,  at  length,  won  her.  And  so, 
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as  the  novelists  of  the  Mauve  Decade  would  put  it,  they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  in  each  other’s  company. 

Wug  endeavored  to  teach  her  his  riddles  and  his  answers  thereto, 
but  they  seemed  beyond  her  grasp,  wherefore  Wug  spoke  of  them  no 
more  and  allowed  her  to  devote  her  energies  toward  procuring  him  his 
food  and  maintaining  him  in  leisure. 

At  length  a  son  was  born  to  them  whose  skull  was  like  unto  the 
skull  of  Wug  in  every  way,  and  Wug  perceived  that  here,  at  last,  was 
one  who  might  understand  his  riddles  and  the  answers  thereto.  So,  as 
his  son  waxed  in  age  and  grew  with  each  passing  day  more  like  unto 
his  father,  Wug  began  to  instruct  him  in  the  things  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  during  his  days  of  solitude  and  leisure,  and  the  son  of  Wug 
absorbed  the  riddles  of  his  father  and  their  answers,  until  when  Wug 
was  in  his  old  age  he  was  content  in  that  his  son  knew  all  that  he 
knew  himself. 

About  this  time,  in  the  declining  years  of  Wug,  there  was  driven 
out  of  the  village  of  the  tribe  a  band  of  youths  with  skulls  like  unto 
his  own,  and  they  sought  refuge  with  him.  To  the  training  of  these 
youths  in  the  riddles  and  their  answers  Wug  and  his  son  devoted  them¬ 
selves,  exacting  as  payment  their  services  as  hunters  of  food  during 
the  morning  hours  when  they  themselves  were  wont  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  further  cogitations  on  their  philosophy.  These  youths  proved 
apt  pupils  and  so  quickly  learned  all  that  Wug  and  his  son  knew  that 
there  began  disputes  concerning  some  of  the  answers.  These  disputes, 
however,  were  always  settled  by  a  decision  of  Wug,  so  that  his  philos¬ 
ophy  became  always  more  involved  and  the  disputes  more  numerous, 
so  that,  when  Wug  finally  came  to  pass  away,  there  were  many  ques¬ 
tions  still  unsettled.  After  his  death,  the  disputes  extended  further 
and  further  until  some  of  the  group  even  began  to  express  the  belief 
that,  after  all,  Wug  might  have  been  mistaken  about  certain  points, 
chiefly  concerning  his  most  dearly  beloved  theory,  the  Expedient  of 
the  Dual  Result. 

t 

At  first,  the  son  of  Wug  was  able  to  keep  most  of  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  his  father  untouched  by  the  taint  of  heresy,  but  eventually 
there  came  a  day  when,  after  a  great  dispute  in  which  the  proponents 
of  the  different  theories  came  to  blows,  the  different  members  of  the 
school  each  went  a  separate  way  in  an  effort  to  find  someone  who 


“de  gustibus”  ” 

might  agree  with  them  in  their  doctrines.  And  thus  they  wandered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  each  finding  pupils  to  whom  he  imparted  his 
doctrine  until  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  there  were  scattered  people, 
some  believing  this  and  some  that,  and  none  at  all  believing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Wug.  Thus,  although  the  riddles  were  the  same,  the  answers 
were  different  from  those  taught  by  the  first  philosopher,  and  there 
began  the  jumble  of  philosophies  that  are  found  to  this  day.  And 
each  underwent  the  experience  of  old  Wug,  many  even  living  to  see  the 
day  when  their  own  disciples  renounced  the  doctrines  that  they  had 
been  taught  and  devised  new  ones  of  their  own  invention. 

“Sic  multi  philosophi,  sic  multae  philosophiae  ” 


Lamentation 

Heart  of  mine, 

One  sweet  time, 

You  said  we’d  care  always — 
Forever  and  a  day. 

But  the  decline 
Of  fleet  time 

Has  shown  a  marked  decay 
In  your  love: 

Enough  to  make  me  say, 
“Alas!” 

And  pine 
Away. 

And  now, 

As  long  as  the  sky’s  above, 
I  needs  must  pray 
That  my  love  may 
Soon  pass, 
Somehow. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


Ode  to  Autumn 

You  call  me  from  each  hill  quiet  dale, 

You  lure  me  to  the  shaded  hollows  where 

The  sun-kissed  woodbine  weaves  its  rampant  trail, 

And  zooming  bees  sip  honeyed  perfumes  rare. 


Enticing  sounds  from  newly  painted  hills, 
Sweetly  lilted,  echo  in  the  tops  of  trees 
Where  the  piping  note  of  wild  life’s  trill 
Is  carried  heavenward  on  the  breeze. 


And  when  the  lids  of  smiling  day  are  drawn, 
When  Dian’s  mellow  beams  illume  the  sea, 
When  twinkling  gems  blink  in  an  azure  sky — 
This  raptured  soul,  enhanced,  succumbs  to  thee. 


On  bended  knee  we  bow,  O  Autumn  pure, 
A  victim  of  thy  pleasure  loving  lure. 


Charles  Frazier. 


Beauty  5pot 

Quite  far  away  from  smoke  and  soot, 
I  know  a  lovely  shaded  lane, 

So  still  and  cool,  suggesting  peace 
Inviting  me  to  come  again. 


A  vaulted  roof  of  green  it  boasts, 

For  there  are  trees  on  both  its  sides — 
And  at  the  top  like  thatch-work  woven, 
In  summertime  the  sky  it  hides. 


It  always  seems  to  me  a  great 
Cathedral  nave,  empty  and  still, 

And  cloaked  in  a  holy,  sacred  hush, 
With  sunlight  streaming  o’er  the  sill. 


In  this  pleasant  place  I  often  pause, 
And  rest,  and  look  up  to  the  sky, 
And  think  how  great  the  Architect, 
And  how  fortunate  am  I. 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr. 


By  Way  of  Preface: 

IT  was  not  without  considerable  misgivings  that  I  finally  agreed 
to  edit  this  column.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  shall  be  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  more  or  less  concentrated  musings  on 
any  subject,  light  or  serious,  that  takes  my  fancy.  I  can  give  you 
small  assurance  that  the  time  you  spend  in  reading  these  paragraphs 
will  be  profitable.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  scholar,  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  anything  under  the  sun  (except  myself),  nor  have  I 
age  to  lend  weight  to  my  words.  I  can  offer  only  this  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation:  that  I  find  life,  like  writing,  good  fun  —  even  though  it 
is  hard  work  at  times.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  I  may  say;  indeed,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  I  do  not  want  you 
to  agree  with  me  on  everything.  There  would  be  no  fun  in  that  after 
a  while,  either  for  you  or  me.  If  my  opinions  serve  only  to  provoke 
discussion  I  will  feel  flattered.  For  me,  the  writing  of  this  column  is 
a  mental  adventure.  I  hope  you  will  find  the  reading  of  it  a  mental 
adventure,  too. 


On  Native  Drama: 

Only  recently  I  read  Eva  Le  Gallienne’s  announcement  of  her 
repertoire  for  the  coming  season.  If  I  remember  correctly,  all  the 
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plays  on  her  program  were  of  foreign  birth.  There  will  probably  be 
criticisms  of  this.  I  have  noticed  that,  of  late  years,  a  hue  and  cry 
has  been  raised  in  various  periodicals  about  American  drama  and  a 
complaint  made  against  repertory  companies,  such  as  Miss  Le  Galli- 
enne’s,  for  filling  their  programs  with  foreign  importations  instead  of 
fostering  the  native  product.  Now  I  agree  that  American  playwrights 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported;  but  if  Miss  Le  Gallienne,  for 
example,  depended  upon  American  playwrights  to  provide  her  with 
plays  I  am  afraid  her  season’s  program  would  be  either  very  meagre 
or  else  crowded  with  very  inferior  offerings.  For  the  unwelcome  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  American  playwrights  have  done  and  are  doing 
very  little  work  of  sound  artistic  merit.  They  are  too  busy  trying  to 
turn  out  sure-fire  plays. 

Besides,  I  believe  that  national  pride  is  pressed  a  bit  too  far  when 
it  encroaches  upon  art.  Good  art,  based  as  it  is  on  universal  concep¬ 
tions,  belongs  to  all  peoples.  Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that 
the  art  of  a  particular  country  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  national 
characteristics.  That  is  one  reason  why  natives  admire  it.  But  these 
evidences  of  national  characteristics  do  not  affect  the  essentials  of  the 
art.  The  powers  which  it  has  of  pleasing  and  instructing  people  the 
world  over  are  based  on  something  deeper  and  apart  from  anything 
racial  or  national.  I  have,  for  example,  no  interest  in  Russian  national 
eccentricities — beyond,  perhaps,  a  merely  vulgar  curiosity.  But  I  am 
decidedly  interested  in  the  pitiable  simple  tragedy  of  the  hopelessly 
impractical  aristocrats  of  Checkhov’s  “Cherry  Orchard.”  And  if  Wil¬ 
lard  Mack  or  Owen  Davis  had  written  it  (impossible  thought!)  I 
would  be  just  as  interested.  To  my  mind,  any  boycotting  of  “foreign” 
art  is  a  plain  case  of  biting  the  nose  to  spite  the  face.  We  might  as 
well  tell  the  Symphony  Orchestra  to  forget  Schubert  or  Tchaikovsky 
and  play  Irving  Berlin. 

However,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  powerful  and  beautiful  work 
as  George  Kelly’s  play,  “Behold,  the  Bridegroom,”  should  not  be  given 
a  permanent  place  in  repertoire.  Nor  do  I  understand  why  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  earlier  plays,  such  as  “Beyond  the  Horizon”  and  “The  Em¬ 
peror  Jones,”  are  neglected.  O’Neill  has  lately  been  led  astray  by  the 
modern  artist’s  craze  for  the  nebulous,  but  his  earlier  works  are  still  as 
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fine  examples  of  dramatic  writing  as  any  country  has  to  offer  at  the 
present  day. 


With  Apologies  to  Dorothy  Dix  et  al.: 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  lady  informed  me  in  a  wistful  sort  of 
way  that  she  would  like  to  have  what  she  called  “personality.”  I  am 
sure  she  didn’t  mean  personality,  because  she  spoke  of  “attracting 
people,”  and  that  power  is  by  no  means  inevitably  associated  with 
personality.  What  she  undoubtedly  did  mean  was  that  elusive  and 
subtle  quality  of  personal  magnetism,  known  as  “charm.” 

That  young  lady’s  remark  gave  me  food  for  thought.  I  began  to 
wonder  what  the  source  and  essence  of  that  magnetic  quality  was.  I 
found  that,  in  my  own  experience,  the  most  charming  people  I  had  met 
were,  as  a  rule,  either  past  middle  age  or  had  not  reached  the  oh,  so 
very  blase  twenties.  And  I  found  that  quality  of  charm  not  only  in 
people  but  also  in  books  that  I  had  read — in  David  Grayson's  pene¬ 
trating  little  studies,  for  instance,  and  especially  in  the  plays  of  James 
M.  Barrie.  Now  I  have  heard  Barrie  characterized  as  “whimsical.” 
I  might  say  he  has  been  tagged  with  the  epithet.  It  is  a  sort  of  meta¬ 
phorical  tin  can  tied  to  his  metaphorical  tail.  And  I  think  the  epithet 
is  decidedly  infelicitous.  Barrie  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  pur¬ 
poseful  indeed — which  is  certainly  the  opposite  of  whimsical.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Barrie’s  critics  should  unanimously  impeach  the  “whim¬ 
sical”  and  inaugurate  “charming.”  (You  will  pardon  this  little  digres¬ 
sion,  I  hope.  Naturally  I  am  indignant  at  such  injustice.) 

Well,  the  more  I  think  of  those  charming  people  and  those  charm¬ 
ing  books,  the  more  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  essence  of  charm  is  a 
simplicity  of  soul,  an  ingenuousness  which  is  childlike,  but  never 
childish.  All  the  other  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  person  charming 
seem  to  spring  from  that.  Candor,  humility,  sympathy,  courtesy,  an 
intuitive  delicacy  in  dealing  with  people— all  these  have  their  source 
in  that  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  soul. 

For  the  young  lady  whose  remark  occasioned  this  outburst  (should 
she  chance  upon  this  note),  I  append  the  following  advice:  Read  Bar¬ 
rie’s  play,  “What  Every  Woman  Knows.”  You  will  find  there,  in  the 
person  of  Maggie  Wylie,  the  most  charming  person  who  ever  tripped 
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through  an  author’s  mind.  She  is  the  personification  of  charm.  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  observe  her — then  go  and  act  likewise. 

But  I  warn  you  that  charm  is  not  fashionable.  It  never  was. 
Fashion  deals  only  in  whitewash.  And  charm  is  the  timber  of  the  soul. 
And  so,  1  bid  you  good-bye — until  November. 

.  /  '  '•'  *  ••yvr  r\  r- 

... i  ■  ■ 

R.  Felix  Doherty. 
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